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The Hiftory of Women, from the earlieft Antiquity to the profent 


Time. By William Alexander, M. D. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


THE Doétor proceeds, in the fifth and fubfequent chap- 
ters of his work, to confider the treatment and condition of 
women, and the various advantages and difadvantages of 
their fex in favage and civil life ; and on this fubje& he men- 
tions a Curious anecdote of an Indian emperor. 

*¢ Mamood tbe Second, emperor of Indoftan, at that time one of 
the richeft and moft extenfive monarchies on the globe, contrary to 
the cufiom of his country, had but one wife, whom he obliged to 
do every part of his houfhold drudgery. One day having com- 
plained, that fhe had burnt her fingers in baking his bread, and de- 
fired that he would allow her a maid to affift her ; * 1 am,’ faid he, 
* only a truftee for the ftate, and determined not to burden it with 
needlefs expences ;’ a fpeech more adapted to the patriotic pride of 
a Greek or Roman, than to the luxurious effeminacy of the Eaft ; 
as it demonftrated, that every {park of love, and even of humanity, 
was loft in attention to his country.” 

In his tenth chapter, the Doétor mentions a very fingular 
method of reftoring blind perfons to fight. 

‘“* Pheron,” fays he, ‘+ fucceffor to Sefoftris the Firft king of 
Fgypr, having become blind, was told by an oracle, that he fhould | 
recover if he wathed his eyes with the urine of a woman who had 
never known any man befides her own hufband. He began by 
making tric! of that of his own wife, and afterwards that of many 
other women, to no purpofe, and was at laft happily reftored to 
fizht by the urine of an obfeure woman ; upon which he beftowed 
upon her great rewards, and ordered, that all thofe who had given 
him fuch proofs of their incontinence fhould be put to death.” 

He then relates the well-known ftory of an Egyptian 
princefs having built a pyramid, by obliging each of her pas 
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ramours to bring her a ftone. He acknowledges, indeed, 
that both thefe ftories carry along with them the moft evident 
marks of fable ; yet, as fable was fo frequently made ufe of 
in the Eaft, to convey inftruétion or reproof, they might ne- 
verthelefs be highly charaéteriftic of the manners of the 
times ; for the Doétor feems to be of opinion, that as wo- 
men are more enflaved and opprefled, fo they are more pro- 
fligate and abandoned, in the rude and favage, than in the po- 
lithed and civilized periods of fociety. 

Moft of the fa&ts mentioned by this author, are, as he 
himfelf very jufily obferves, known tothe generality of learn- 
ed readers, Some of them, however, appear to be new ; at 
leaft, we do not remember to have feen them noticed by any 
other writer. 

** To all thefe inftances of the flagitious character of the Roman 
women, we may add, that they appear to have been the firft who 
practifed the trade of proftitution in their own country ; it feems to 
have been a cuftom, trom the earlieft antiquity, that the profticutes 
of every nation were women who had reforted to them from other 
nations, and were Called rangers ; hence a frrange woman and a 
harlot, generally fignify the fame thing in Scripture ; and hence 
the repeated ‘injunctions which Solomon laid upon his fon, not to 
give his ftrength to ftrange women. ‘This cuftom of women betak- 
ing themfelves to another country when they became proftitutes, 
we have reafon to believe was univerlal among the ancients ; whe- 
ther it was that every people, willing to have it betieved that their 
own women were more virtuous than thofe of their neighbours, 
would not fuffer them to proftitute themfelves at home ; or whether 
fuch women as took upon them this fhameful trade, were inftigated 
by fome little remains of modefty to leave their own country and 
practife it among ftrangers, we fhall not take upon us to determine : 
but we are affured that the Greeks, however licentious, commonly 
adhered to this cuflom, though the Romans, who broke through 
every reftraint, paid no regard to it.” 

Notwithftanding the licentioufnefs of the ftage, towards 
the end of the laft and the beginning of the prefent century, 
it was nothing in comparifon of that which prevailed during 
fome of the middle ages. 

** In the time of Lewis XI. a favourite theatrical entertainment 
was the Judgment of Paris ; when three of the moft handfome of 
their female players, naked as they were born, reprefented the three 
goddeffes who fubmitted themfelves, in this condition, to the judg- 
ment of that youth. Whether ic was confiftent with female mo- 
defly to be prefent at fuch entertainments, muft be judged of from 
the complexion of the times : we will venture to affirm, however; 
that no circumftance could make it confiftent with delicacy.” 
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Doftor Alexander obferves, that though Africa be at pre- 
fent funk in the deepeft barbarifm, yet, in ancient times, it 
4 produced many great men, of which the names of Hannibal, 
z Afdrabal, and Terence, are inconteftible proofs. 
** The Africans were,” continues he, ‘* in old time rénowned 
7 for their induftry in cultivating the ground, for their trade, navi- 
gation, caravans, and ufeful arts; at prefent they are infamous for 
their idlenefs, ignorance, fuperftition, treachery ; and, above all, 
for their lawlefs methods of robbing and murdering all the other 
inhabitants of the globe, as the piratical ftates of Tunis and Al- 
giers every day demonftrate.” 
*¢ It would feem,” adds the Doétor, ‘* that loft as they are to i 
every virtue, they ftill retain fome fenfe of their own flagitiouf- 4 
nefs of charaéter: but as they do not chufe to amend, their priefts, i 
or Marabouts, endeavour to juttify them by the following ftory, Ars 
* Noah,’ fay they, * was no fooner dead, than his three fons, the 
firft of whom was white, the fecond tawney, and the third black, 
agreed upon dividing among them his goods and poffeffions : after Wg 
having come to this refolution, the greateft part of the day was ' 
{pent in forting the variety of goods which their father had left, 
fo that they were obliged to adjourn the divifion of them till the 


next morning: having fupped, and fmoked a friendly pipe together, i 
they all went to reft, each in his own tent. After a few hours it 
fleep, the white brother got up, feized on the gold, filver, precious it 
ftones, and other things of the greateft value, loaded the beft fi |, 
horfes with them, and rode away to that country where his white rel 


pofterity have been fettled ever fince. The tawney awakening foon 
after, and with the fame criminal intention, was furprized, when 
he came to the flore-houfe, to find that his brother had been before- 
hand with him; but refolving to make the beft of a bad bargain, 
haftily fecured the reft of the horfes and camels, and loading them 
with the bett carpets, cloaths, and other remaining goods, direéted 
his route to another part of the world, leaving behind him only a F 
few of the coarfeft of the goods, and fome provifions of little va- 
lue. When the third, or black brother came, next morning, in the 
honefty of his heart, to make the propofed divifion, and could nei- 
ther find his brethren, nor any of the valuable commodities, he 
eafily judged that they had tricked him, and were by that time fled 
beyond any poffibility of a difcovery, In this afflicting fituation, 
he took his pipe, and fat him down, to confider of the moft effec- 
tual means of retrieving his lofs, and being revenged on his perfi- 
dious brothers. After revolving a variety of fchemes in his mind, 
he at laft fixed upon watching every opportunity of making repris 
fais on them, and laying hold of, and carrying away, their pro- 
perty, as often as it fhould fall in his way, in revenge for the 
lofs of that patrimony of which they had fo unjuftiy deprived him : 
having come to this refolution, he not only continued in the prac- 
tice of it all his life, but on his death-bed laid the ftrongeft in- ( oa 
jundtions on his defcendants * do fo to the end of the world.” ne 
2 n ‘ih 
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In fome places the Doétor is rather a little out in his geo- 
graphy ; for inftance, in his defcription of the character of 
the African women, vol. i. p. 273, he includes the Arabs, 
of whom he fays, ‘* Some of the tribes of wandering Arabs 
are remarkable for fidelity, when they have engaged them- 
felves in the proteétion of a ftranger, &c.”” Arabia is furely 
no part of Africa. The manners of the people may be the 
fame, though we do not believe even that to be the cafe; but 
the countries are certainly different. 

The romantic gallantry of the Spaniards is well known ; 
and of this noble, though frequently in its confequences ri- 
diculous, and even dangerous paffion, the Doétor gives us 
the following proofs. 

*¢ The Spaniards are indulgent almoft beyond meafure to their 
women, and there are feveral fituations in which they take every ad- 
vantage of this indulgence. A kept miftrefs has, by indifputable 
cuftom, a right to a new fuit of clothes, according to the quality 
of her keeper, as often as fhe is blooded ; and it is only feigning a 
flight illnefs, and being on a proper footing with the doctor, to 
procure this as often as fhe pleafes. A lady, to whom a Cavallero 
pays her addreffes, is fole miftrefs of his time and money ; and 
fhould he refufe her any requeft, reafonable or capricious, it would 
reflec eterna! difhonour upon him among the men, and not only 
ruin his fuit, but make him the deteflation of all the women, But 
in no fituation does their charaéter appear fo whimfical, or their 
power fo confpicuous, as when they are breeding. In thi> cafe, 
whatever they long for, whatever they afk, or whatever they have 
an inclination to do, they muft be indulged in. Some even of the 
loweft ftation have taken it into their heads to fee the King, have 
fent to him, and he has gratified their curiofity. But this whim- 
fical indulgence is fometimes ufed improperly; for it has been 
known that young men, who could not gain admittance to the 
wives of others, whom they wanted to debauch, have drefled 
themfelves like women with child, and in this difguife carried on 
their intrigues unfufpeéted.” 

Some of our readers will be fuprized to hear, that the 
cuftom of employing men-midwives, which is fuppofed to be 
only a modern pragtice, prevailed among one of the politeft 
people of antiquity, though they indeed were the only ancient 
people among whom it did prevail ; and it was even with 
the utmoft difficulty that their women could be brought to 
fubmit to it, and in order to get rid of it, they made ufe of 
a very ingenious ftratazem. 

‘** Among the circumttances,” fays Dr. Alexander, ** which 

ave rife to thefe cuftoms which we have called fexual, child- 
bearing is one of the moft particular. As in child-bearing fome 
little affitance has generally been neceflary in almoft all countries ; 
to afiord this affiftance, the women have commonly employed mid- 
wives 
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Alexander's Hiflory of Women. 69 
wives of their own fex. The Athenians were the only people of 
antiquity who did otherwife. They had a law which prohibited 
women and flaves from practifing phyfic: as midwifery was ac- 
counted one of the branches of this art, many lives had been loit, 
becaufe the delicacy of the women would not fubmit to be delivered 
by aman. A woman called Agnodice, in order to refcue her coun- 
trywomen from this difficulty, drefied herielf in the habit of a 
man, and having ftudied the art of phyfic, revealed herielf to the 
women, who all agreed to employ no other. Upon this the ret 
of the phyficians, enraged that the fhouid monopolize all the bufi- 
nefs, arraigned her before the court of Areopagus, as having 
only obtained the preference to them by corrupting the chaftity 
of the wives whom fhe delivered. This cbiiging her to difcover 
her fex, the phyficians then profecuted her for violating the laws 
of her country. The principal matrons of the city, now finding 
her in fuch danger, aff:mbled together, came into the court, and 
petitioned the judges in her favour. The petition of the matrons 
was fo powertul, and the reafons which they urged for having em- 
ployed her, fo conducive to the prefervation of female deheacy, 
that a law was made, allowing women to practife midwitery. ‘The 
fex availed themfelves of this law, and the affiftance of the men 
foon became quite untafhionable. 

‘¢ Among the Romans, and the Arabians, who after them cul- 
tivated the fcience of medicine with great afliduity, the women, in 
cafes of difficulty, fometimes fubmitted to be delivered by a man; 
but this was far from being a matter of choice, or a general practice : 
nor was it till the latter end of the laft century, and beginning of 
this, when excefs of politenefs in France and Itgly had begun to 
eradicate delicacy, that the fex began to give fo much into the 
mode of being delivered by male practitioners ; a mode which now 
fo commonly prevails, that there is fcarcely to be found in Eu- 
rope, a woman jo untafhionable as to be delivered by one of her 
own fex, if the can afford to pay for the affiftance of a man.—How 
far the women may be fater in this tathionable way thin in the 
other, we fhail not take upon us to determ.ne, but of this we are 
afflured, that the cuftom is lefs confittent with delicacy.” 

In treating of the ceremonies and cuftoms, obferved, for 
the moft part, only by women, the Doétor mentions tome 
fingular rites of a religious nature, that are practifed by 
the modern Jews. 

** In the religion of the modern Jews there are fome ceremonics 
peculiar to their women, at the con mencement of their tabbath, 
which is on the Friday evening at halt an hour before the fun fers. 
Every confcientions Jew mutt have a lamp lighted in his houle, even 
though he fhould borrow the cil of his neighbour. The lighting of 
thefe lamps is a kind of religious rite, invariably aligned to the 
women, in order to recal to their memory the crime by which their 
original mother firtt extinguifhed the lamp of rightcoufnefs, and 
to teach them, that they ought to do every thing in their power 
to 
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to atone for that crime, by rekindling it. Inftead of the {cape- 
goat, which this people formerly loaded with their fins, and fent 
ynto the wildernefs, they now {ubftitute a fowl. Every father of a 
family takes a white cock, and the mother of the family a white 
hen, which the ftrikes upon the head, repeating at every ftroke, 
¢ Let this hen atone for my fins; fhe fhall die, but I fhall live.’ 
This done, fhe twifts her neck, and cuts her throat, to fignify, that 
without fhedding of blood there is no remiffion of fin. if a woman, 
however, happens to be pregnant at the time of this ceremony, 
as fhe cannot afcertain whether the infant is a male or a female, 
that its fins, of whatever gender it be, may not be unexpiated, 
fhe takes both a hen and a cock, that fhe may be affured of having 
performed the ceremony as required by their law.” 


(To be conciuded in our next.) 





The Hiftory of Edinburgh. By Hugo Arnot, Efq. Advocate. 
4to. 1. 5s. Murray. 


General hiftory is generally pleafing, becaufe every reader 
partakes of the fame nature with the heroes of the tale, and 
finds himfelf exalted or degraded by the difplay which hifto- 
rians furnifh of their good or bad aétions. Particular hi- 
ftory muft therefore be ftill more agreeable to a particular 
cla‘s of people, becaufe the conneétion between them and the 
a€tors is more intimate, and the fubje& is brought home to 
their breafts. We perufe with foe degree of curiofity the 
exploits of the Tartars, becaufe they were men, and thofe 
of the French with more, becaufe they have always been 
our enemies: but the tranfaétions of our own country are 
thofe in which we feel ourfelves moft interefted. 

What univerfal hiftory is to that of a particular region, 
the hiftory of that region is to the hiftory of any of its di- 
friéts. No ftory can be fo local as not to engage the interefts 
or paffions of fome individuals. Hence our counties and 
rowns no leis than our noble families have their hifto- 
rians, who have fucceeded the bards and fools of ancient 
times, and become the heralds of their fame. 

Though much entertainment is not to be expeéted by the 
generality of readers from works of this nature, we muft 
make one exception ; and that is the hiftory of the capitals 
of kingdoms, when executed by an ablehand. The fate of 
fuch cities is fo interwoven with the affairs of their nations, 
that reiearches into their archives may throw much light 
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upon general hiftory, and the author muft have but little 
induftry, and know but little of his bufinefs, if he does 
not furnifh much inftruétion and amufement. The author 
before us, who feems to have received afliftance from various 
quarters, was fenfible of the natural drynefs of his fubjeé, 
and has therefore occafionally introduced many of the moft 
interefting parts of the Scottifh hiftory. Among other mat- 
ters we find an account of the manners and pa Se of the 
Scotch at different periods, of the progrels of the Reformation, 
of the late rebellion, of the Scotch mufick, and of the trade 
and manufa@tures and population of Edinburgh. 

Whether Edinburgh derived its name from Eth, a Piétith 
king, from Edwin, a Northumbrian prince, or from dun edin, 
two Gallic words fignifying the face of a bill,* Mr. Arnot does 
not pretend to determine ; but he haftily enough concludes 
that the caftle of Edinburgh cannot boaft an origin from 
much more remote antiquity than the year 617, becaufe, for- 
footh, Mr. Whitaker pretends that the fabulous Arthur, king 
of the Britons, fought a battle on its prefent {cite, in the end 
of the fifth century. Have Mefirs., Whitaker and Arnot ne- 
ver heard of battles fought about caftles, efpecially about 
fuch caftles as were built in the fifth century ? If Arthur 
really did fight the alledged battle, we fhould rather conclude 
that he fought it, becaufe there was a caftle, than becaufe 
there was not; fince caftles and fortreffes are the moft fre 
quent objects of conteft between armies. 

Of the caufes which produced the Reformation, the fol- 
lowing account is given, 

“* The fentiments of devotion are deeply impreffed on the mind 
of man. He is incited by love, gratitude, and awe, to the exercife 
of an affection fo pleating in itfelf, and which tends fo ftrongly to 
improve the heart, But from his limited capacity and the frailty 
of his nature, he forms various and frequently very grofs notions of 
an objeé& to which all adoration fhould be paid. He plainly tra- 
ces the finger of the Deity in the works of the creation ; but the cas 
pacity of man cannot, by the contemplation of material and {piri- 
tual objects, form adequate and diftinét notions of the Divine Na- 
ture and Attributes. From the uniform operations of nature being 
conftantly before him, the objeéts become familiar ; and his per- 
ception of the Deity is diminifhed by his imputing the effects which 
he daily fees, to thofe fecondary caufes which the wifdom of God 
has thought proper to make the uniform means of producing na- 
tural events. Hence revelation became neceflary, both to extend 


* Edinburgh, in Gallic, fignifies, * the face of a hiil,”” facies clivi. 
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his ideas of the Divine Nature, and to give him a firm principle of 
belief. But even revelation itfeif is liable to be mifinterpreted and 
corrupted ; the pure ftream is polluted by the foul channel through 
which it flows. ‘The nature of certain doctrines in fcripture being 
beyond the reach of human comprehenfion, the extreme ignorance 
of mankind in the early ages of Chriftianity, the fuppofed fanétity 
of the clergy, who poffefled the only learning of the times, and the 
exuberant confidence which mankind repofed in them, were the 
means of introducing a multitude of errérs and corruptions into 
the church ; fo that Chriftianity, as then profeffed, inflead of being 
a pure, rational, and divine fyitem of religion, was a complication 
of doGrines, equally abfurd in their foundation, and pernicious in 
their confequences. 

*¢ But, grofs as the flate of religion then was, and however much 
reformtion might be needed, we cannot concur in opinion with 
thofe who have fuppofed that a fenfe of t'efe abfurdities either 
fuggetted the notion, or even did much aflitt the progreis of refor- 
mation. We have not difcovered that reaton has at any time been 
able to difpel from the multitude thofe abfurdities, which the fuper- 
ftition of different ages and countries may have inftilled into them. 
Befides, philofophy had not, by this time, nor till long after, made 
any confiderabie prog:cis ; nor were the ideas of men enlightened 
or enlarged. Many notions and articles of belief remained with 
them, fully as abfurd as thofe which they rejected: and farther, 
the rapid progrefs of reformation fhews evidently that its fuccefs 
Was not owing to reafon or reflection. We may admire, then, the 
wifdom of Providence, which fo difpofes of human actions, as to 
make the pailions and interefts of men, lead'ng them to indifferent, 
and fometimes to criminal, purfuits, productive of the molt happy 
events,” 

The firft idea of reformation feems to have originated 
from the reientment of Luther, at the affront caft upon the 
order to which he belonged, by an advantageous {pecies of 
religious traffic being transferred from the Auftin to the Do- 
minican friars. 

** In the courfe of his difputations againft the fale of indulgen- 
cies, his knowledge of the fcriptures became more extenfive, his 
ideas more enlarged, and he had the honour of being the firft who 
planned the dettruction of the Roman hierarchy, and of rreeing 
the minds of men from that ignorance in which they had been to 
long enflaved. Among the caufes of the rapid progrefs of the Re- 
formation, may be reckoned the flattering the vanity of mankind, 
by appealing to their judgments to deteét falfehood ; the indulging 
it ftil! farther, by permitting the laity to read the feriptures, former- 
ly held too facred for their perufal ; the reputation which the firft 
reformers acquired from the auflerity of their lives, io oppofite to 
the licentious manners of the popifh clergy; and the indignation 
which would naturally arife in the people againtt thofe licentious 
drones, for having arttully pofitfled them{elves of fo much wealth, 
which 
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which enabled them to live in indolence and debauchery; the de- 
teion of thofe pious cheats, by which the priefts impofed upon 
the people; the invention of printing, which was attended with the 
peculiar felicity both of exciting aod grari:ving an univerfal thirft 
for knowledge ; the intolerant fpirit of reformation, reprefenting 
Popery as impious and damnable ;_ the reformers directing their ha- 
rangues more to the paflions than the judgment, and inflaming 
thofe paffions againft fenfible and material objects, fuch as images, 
crucifixes, and garments ; for the fame external, the fame material, 
objeéts, which formerly promoted adoration, now excited abhoré 
rence; and the ftream of popular ideas, being diverted into-an op- 
yofite channel, {welled into a torrent, that {wept away the mighty 
Sisie, which had been reared by the labour and fuperttition of ages. 
To thefe may be added, the caufes which aflifted reformation pecu- 
liar to this country. As the church and ftate mutually fupported 
each other, fo the Reformation favoured the turbulence of the 
nobles, by humbling the royal caufe ; and it flattered the vanity of 
the mob, by levelling the crown and the mitre, and by the preachers 
dwelling, in their harangues, upon the jutt, but popular, topic, 
‘that the prince and the peafant will be equally accepted at the 
throne of grace’ the il!-judged feverity of government againft the 
leaders of tne Reformation, with the courage and conftancy which 
they difplayed under their fufferings; the imprudent condu& of 
Queen Mary ; the ftern temper, yet licentious behaviour, of Car- 
dinal Bealon ; the ambition of the Earl of Murray, which promifed 
him the regency of Scotland under a longyminority, perhaps fug+ 
gefted to him ftill more afpiring objeéts ; but above all, the nobles 
devouring in profpect, and afterwards in reality, the ample revenues 
ot the church.” 

Among other advantages, which may accrue to the public 
from this hiftory, is, that future hiftorians may avail them- 
felves of the correétion of feveral mifreprefentations of faét, 
by Dr. Robertion and cther writers. 

We find the following defcription of the manners of the 
Scotch. Having obferved, that, after the introduétion of 
Chriflianity, the Caledonians degenerated greatly from the 
ch ira€ter of them which is given in Offian ; the author fays, 

** We need hardly apply to the teftimony of hiftory to be affured 
of the prevalence among them of thofe diforders which flow from 
an unlimited fway of the fiercer paffions : that their hiftory was but 
a narrative of the various effects of cruelty, treachery, fuperftition, 
and luft; that, of their monarchs, from Fergus, the /econd of that 
name, in their ideal catatogue of kings, down to James VI. one half 
perifhed by violent death ; that towards each other they preached 
oppreffion and deceit ; that they united, however, againft a ftranger, 
whom they invariably confidered as an enemy; that the great 
barons, as they enjoyed the fruits of every thing elfe, fo they cropt 
the virginity of the damfels born in their territories: and that per- 
fonal courage was perhaps the only qualifications which they pof- 
fefled, that can be ranked among the catalogue of virtues. 
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*¢ Even in the reign of David II, the manners of the Scots feem 
to have been hardly unfuitable to the foregoing deicription, Am- 


‘ bafladors from France came to Scotland, accompanied by a train of 


nobility and a body of foldiers, They fucceeded in their purpofe 
of inducing the King to invade England. The flate in which they 
found this country 1s accurately defcribed by a cotemporary hitto- 
rian, who is by no means deemed untavourable to the Scots.‘ Ih 
Scotland, fays he,’ * a man of gentle manners or honourable fenti- 
ments is not eafily to be found.” He adds, * thofe of their coun. 
try are like wild and favaye people, fhunning acquaintance with 
ftrangers, envious of the honour or profit of every one befide them- 
felves, and perpetually jealous of lofing the mean things they have; 
that hardly any of the nobility kept intercourfe with the French, 
except the Earls of Douglas and Murray; that Edinburgh, al- 
though by this time the firtt city in Scotiand, could not accommo- 
dare the French, many of whom were cbliged to teek lodging at 
Dumfermlin, and othertowns at ftillgreaterditiances ; that the French 
knights complained grievoutly of their wretched accommodation : no 
comtortable houfes, no foft beds, no walls hung with tapeftry : and 
that it required alithe prudence ot the French commander to re- 
itrain their impatience to leave fo miferable a country. That, when 
they wanted to purchafe horfes trom the Scots, they were charg- 
ed fix, nay, even ten times the price for which thefe hories would 
have been fold to their own countrymen: that, when the French 
dent forth their fervants a foraging, the Scots would lie in wait for 
them, plunder them of »what they had gathered, beat, nay, even 
murder them: that they could net find faddles nor bridles, leather 
to make harnefs, nor iron to thoe their horfes ; for that the Scots 
got all fuch articles ready made trom Flanders: that, in their mi- 
litary excurfions, they carried along with them no provifions of 
bread nor wine, no pots nor pans ; for that they boiled the cattle 
in their hides: ‘that, upon their precipitantly quitting their camp 
on the borders, the Englith found in it the carcafes ot five hundred 
beafts, mottly deer, and three hundred cauidrons made of their fkins, 
with the hair i]! on them, flretched on ftakes, filled with water, 
and the flefh put in them, ready to be boiled: that they found alfo a 
thoufand fpits, with flefh for roafling, and five thoufand pair of thoes, 
mace of raw leather, with the hair fill on them.” 

Speaking of a later period, he fays, 

“© If their feeding was lefs delicate, it was more fubftential than 
tharof modern times. Three tieth meals were made in a day. The 
tables of an Englifh and Scotitfn nobieman were probably not diffi- 
milar, at leaft, we are fure that the Scottith was not the mott elegant, 
Lord and Lady Northumberl.nd had for their own breakfaft, anzo 
Domini 1512, in time of Lepr. a loaf of bread in trenchers, two man- 
chetts (fo their fine loaves were called) a quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, two pieces of falt fith, fix baconed herrings, four white her- 
rings, or a difh of fprats. For fupper, at which nine fervants at- 
tended, who had nothing for their fupper but the fragments, bread 
and drink excepted, five manchetts, a bottle of beer, a bottle of 
wine, 
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wine. forty fprats, two pieces of falt fith, a quarter of falt falmon, 
two flices of turbor, a difh of flounders, a turbot baken, or a dith 
of fried fmelts. They had for breakfait, on flefh days, a loaf of 
bread in trenchers, two manchetts, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
half a cheyne of mutton, or elfe acheyne of beef boiled. Andon 
grand teftival days, breakfaft commonly confifted of brawn, mu- 
flard, and Malmfey. 

“ Anno Domini, 1598, * 1, myfelf,’ fays an Englifhman, ‘ was at 
a knight’s houfe, who had many fervants to attend him, that brought 
in his meat with their heads covered with blue caps, the table being 
more than half covered with great platters of porridge, each having 
a little piece of fodden meat; and, when the table was ferved, the 
fervants fat down with us; but the upper mefs, inftead of porridge, 
had a pullet, with fome prunes in the broth. And I obierved no 
art of cookery, or furniture of houfhold ftuff, but rather rude ne- 
glect of both ; though myfelf and my companion, fent from the 
governor of Berwick about bordering affairs, were entertained af- 
ter their beftmanner, I did not fee nor hear that they have any public 
inns, with tigns hanging out. The table was fupplied with napkins, 
fpoons, and knives ; for forks, they are of later invention.’—Froiflart 
introduces a Scotchman, faying, ‘ Though the Englithmen burn our 
houtes, we care little therefor: we fhall again make them cheap 
enough ; we are but three days to make them again, if we may get 
four or five ftakes, and boughs to cover them.’—The houfe of a 
baron for the moft part confilted of a narrow fquare tower, with 
fome mean building adjacent. Although univertities were efta- 
blifhed in Scotland in the beginning of the fittcenth century, yer 
fo little were the people di{pofed to reap the advantages arifing trom 
feminaries of education, that, at the diftance of a hunared years, 
it was found neceffary to enact, that every baron, or freeholder of 
fubftance, fhould put his eldef? foa and heir to fchool, to learn Latin, 
philofophy, and law.” 

The following fpecimen of Scotch poetry, in the time of 
Queen Mary, we infert as a curiofity. 


‘© With hunts up, with hunts up, 
Itis new perfect day ; 
Jefus, our king, is gone a hunting, 


Who likes to fpeed, they may. 


An curfed fox lay hid in rocks 
This long and many a day, 
Devouring theep, while he might creep 5 
None might him fhape away. 


It did him good to lap the blood 
Of young and tender lambs ; 
None could him mifs, for all was his, 
The young ones with their dams. 
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The hunter is Chrift, that hunts in hafte 
The hounds are Peter and Paul : 

The Pope is the fox, Rome is the rocks, 
That rubs us on the gall. 


That cruel beaft, he never ceas’d, 
By his ufurped power, 

Under difpenfe to get our pence, 
Our fouls for to devour. 


Who could devife fuch merchandife 
As he had there to fell, 

Unlefs it were proud Lucifer, 
The great mafter of hell ? 


He had to fell the tantonie bell, 
And pardons therein was, 
Remiilion of fins, in old theeps’ fkins, 
Our fouls to bring from grace. 


With bulls of lead, white wax and red, 
And other whiles with green, 

Clofed in a box, this ufed the fox ; 
Such paultry was never feen.” 


Fhe author remarks, that, ‘* notwithftanding the cant of 
modern fanaticifm, theatrical reprefentations originated from 
the church ; that churchmen were the poets and players; and 
that churches were the fcenes of reprefentation in Scotland 
and England, as well as in other countries,” 

Of the Scotch amufements we have the following inftances : 

‘* The celebration of games, by the populace, in honour of their 
deities and heroes, is of the greateft antiquity, and formed the 
principal part of the Pagan religion, ‘The Floralia of Rome feems 
feems to have been continued with our forefathers after the intro- 
dudtion of Chriftianity, under the title of May-games, king or 
queen of May. As the memory of the original heroes of thofe 
avon: been loft, it was extreme’y natural to fubftitute a recent 

avourite in the room of an obfolete heathen deity. Robin Hood, 
a bold and popular outlaw of the twelfth century, by his perfonal 
courage, his dexterous management of the bow, and by difplaying 
a fpecies of generofity, in fupplying the neceffities of the poor 
with the fpoils he had robbed from the wealthy, became the darling 
of the populace. His atchievements have been celebrated in innume- 
rable fongs and ftories, As for the game which has been inftituted 
to his honour, it is not fo eafy to defcribe what it was, as how 
ftrongly it was the objeét of popular attachment. 

** The game of Robin Hood was celebrated in the month of 
May. The populace aflembled, previous to the celebration of this 
feftival, and chofe fome refpectable member of the corporation, to 
officiate in the charaéter of Robin Hood, and another in that of 
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Little John, his fquire. Upon the day appointed, which was on a 
Sunday, or holiday, the people afflembled, in military array, and 
went to fume adjoining field, where, as actors, or f{peétators, the 
whole inhabitants of the refpeétive villages were convened, In 
this field they probably amuied themfelves with a reprefentation 
of Robin Hood’s predatory exploits, or of his encounters with the 
officers of juflice. A learned prelate, preaching before Edward VT, 
obierves, that he once came to a town upon a holiday, and gave in- 
formation, the evening before, of his defign to preach. But, next 
day, when he came to church, he found the door locked. He tars 
ried half an hour ere the key could be found; and, inftead of a 
willing audience, fome one told him—* This is a bufy day with us ; 
we cannot hear you. It is Robin Hood’s day. The parith are 
gone abroad, to gather for Robin Hood. I pray you, let (that is, 
hinder) them not.’—I was fain, fays the Bithop, to give place to 
Robin Hood. I thought my rochet thould have been regarded, 
though 1 were not; but it would not ferve; it was fain to give 
place to Robin Hood’s men. 

‘* As numerous meetings for diforderly mirth are apt to engen- 
der tumult, when the minds of the people came to be agitated with 
religious contreverfy, it was found neceflary to repreis the game 
of Robin Hood by public ftatute. The populace were by no means 
willing to relinquifh their favourite amufement. Year after year 
the magiftrates of Edinburgh were obliged to exert their authority 
in repreffing this game ; often ineffectually. In the year 1561, the 
mob were fo enraged at being prevented from making a Robiu Hood, 
that they rofe in mutiny, feized on the city gates, committed rob- 
beries, upon ftrangers ; and one of the ringleaders being condemned 
by the magiftrates to be hanged, the mob forced open the jail, fet 
at liberty the criminal and all the prifoners, and broke in pieces 
the gibbet erected at the crofs for executing the malefactor, They 
next aflaulted the magiftrates, who were fitting in the council- 
chamber, and who fled to the Tolbooth for fhelter, where the mob 
attacked them, battered the doors, and poured ftones through the 
windows, Application was made to the deacons of the corporations, 
to appeafe the tumult: remaining, however, unconcerned fpecta- 
tors, they made this anfwer: they wil! be magiftrates.alone, let them 
rule the multitude alone, The magiitrates were kept in confinement 
till they made proclamation be publithed, offering indemnity to the 
rioters, upon laying down their arms.” 

From this example, from the affair of Captain Porteus, 
and from the late fhameful depredations committed upon the 
Catholicks, one would imagine that the rabble of Edinburgh 
confider themfelves as pofleffed of an hereditary privilege of 
perpetrating, with impunity, cnoriitics the moft flagrant and 
the moft diigraceful that. can.be imagined to a community 
that would be thought civilized. 

** The Abbot of Unreafon is the perfon, wlio, in England, was 
known by the name of Abbot of Mifrule. He prefidcd over Chrift- 
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mas gambols with dictatorial authority ; and, by an addrefs or epi. 
logue which he made, he clofed thefe fcenes of feftivity. “The Ab- 
bot of Unreafon was alfo a farcical character in interludes. Under 
the garb of a dignified clergyman, he entertained a licentious rabble 
with his abfurdities, A practice grofsly fuperititious prevailed in 
the northern parts of Scotland till the end of the fixteenth century, 
It fell, indeed, nothing fhort of demon-worfhip, and was undoubted- 
ly the remains of Paganifm. Farmers left a part of their lands 
perpetually untilled and uncropt; this {pot was dedicated to the 
devil, and called the good man’s croft.” 

We can add, that very lately a practice exaétly the fame 
as Hecate’s fupper, or, as Shakefpeare calls it, Hecate’s of- 
ferings, prevailed in fome parts of the Highlands; and that 
thefe circumftances are not deemed by us more groisly fuper- 
ftitious, than fome of our cuftoms will be by pofterity. 
Though coal was probably known in China many centuries 
ago, our author makes it likely, in oppofition to Mr, Whita- 
ker’s notion, that coal was not known in Europe till the thir- 
teenth century. 





(To be concluded in our next.) 





The Scotch Preacher: Or, a Colleion of Sermons. By fome of 
our moft eminent Clergymen of the Church of Scotland. Vol. 
Ill. T. Cadel and T. Longman, London; J. Dickfon, 
Edingburgh. No Price mentioned. 


This third volume prefents fixteen difcourfes, which re- 
fle&t additional credit upon the piety, learning, and ingenuity 
of the divines of Scotland. This colleétion, by different 
hands, each of which is eminent, affords us a more agreeable 
variety, both of matter and manner, than could be expected 
from any writer fingly. We do not fay, that all are of 
equal merit, but that all together, they form a diftinguifhed 
clufter, and that the fimplicity of fome affift pleafingly the 
{plendor of others. General approbation feems to preclude 
particular extraéts ; yet, as it would be impoffible to do each 
contributor herein concerned, perfeét juftice, we mutt fele& 
fomething by way of {pecimen, for the gratification of our 
readers, We icle&t, however, at random; certain, where 
the whole is good, that no part can be fixed upon which is 
amifs. On this impartial principle, we offer our readers an 
extract froma diicourte on the ‘¢ kind affeétions,” by Dr. 
M‘Farlan. 

‘* A man truly kindly affeftioned gives no indulgence to a 
flothful difpofition, but is animated by the warmth of his affections 
to embrace every opportunity of exercifing them: he will rather 
go to the houfe of mourning than to the houfe of feafting, — 
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‘ 


would rather comfort the afflicted heart than lie on a downy pillow. 
If he is blefled with abundance, he rejoices that it is in his power to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and take in the ftranger. 
From thefe and many other circumftances which might be given, it 
appears, that it is in our power to make ourfelves and others happy, 
not fo much by fignal and material fervices, as by cultivating kind 
affections, and difcharging the inferior offices of benevolence. which 
we may almoft conftantly exercife. A perfon of this difpofition 
muft aét a good part in every relation of life; he will be a kind 
matter and a faithful fervant, an affectionate parent and a dutiful 
child, a warm friend and an ufeful citizen. 

‘+ From what has been already faid, it is furely our intereft, as 
well as our duty, to cherith thefe benevolent affections; becaufe, 
while we promote the happinets of others, we moft effectually pro- 
mote our own. But this will yet more fully appear by obferving, 

‘* Thar this difpofition renders the obfervation of thofe focial 
duties eafy and agreeable, which the want of it renders difficult, 
and even impoifible. Thus, forbearance is a duty which it well be- 
comes us to exercife towards one another, confidering that there is 
no man who has not fome infirmities and fauits. But a man who is 
rigid in his principles, and fevere in his temper, cannot make that 
allowance which he ought tor thofe weakneiles in others to which he 
himfelf is not liable. When we confider how little we are in the 
tight of God, and that we have nothing which we have not received 
trom hiin, we ought furely to be humble in his fight, and conde- 
icending to our fellow-creatures. But the man of a proud and 
overbearing {pirit, whtle he is prefumptuous in the fight of God, 
difdains to demean himfelt by an affable or courteous behaviour ; 
he cannot in honour preter his brother whom in his heart he de- 
foites. When God of his bounty has betlowed on us an abundance 
of tne good things of lite, it is but a {mall teftimony of our grati- 
tude to him, to beftow fome inconfiderable portion of thefe, in obe- 
dience to him, to fupply the wants of our indigent brethren. But 
the man of a felfith and cold heart goes away forrowful when this is 
required of him; if he part with any fhare of his wealth on fuch 
an occation, it is like tearing away the better part of himfelf. Our 
deeds ot charity ought alfo to flow from the pure principles of love 
tojGod and love to our fellow creatures, without any regard to the 
unjuft cenfure, or even merited approbation, of the world, But the 
man of vanity and oftentation is, in all his aétions, governed only by 
worldiy cenfure and applaufe: he is at the utmoit pains to make 
virtues known, to have his good proclaimed, and to have his reward 
from men. It is exprefsly required of us to love even our ene- 
mies; but a man governed by prejudice, and of a paflionate tem- 
per, finds it very difficult to extend his affection beyond the narrow 
circle of his friends, and impoflible to exercife any kindnefs to thofe 
whom he contiders as the objects of his juft refentment. The com- 
-mands of Jefus are to fuch characters hard fayings, they cannot bear 
them. But they are not fo to the kindly-affeétioned Chrittian ; to 
him the yoke of his Lord is eafy, and his burden is light; he can 


tenderly bear with thofe infirmities in others which are common to 
men, 
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men, and from which he knows he is not exempted ; he entertains 
no pride of heart, or affluming fuperiority over his brother, but is 
willing to prefer him as better than himfelf. Defpifing felfith and 
fordid principles, he rejoices in opportunies of exercifing his bene- 
ficence ; and, unmindful of the voice of the giddy multitude, he 
defires only the approbation of God, and the teftimony of his own 
confcience. Extending his benevolence to the whole human race, 
his kind affections are not limited ; but, exercifing the trueft gene- 
rofity of mind, he is ready to b!efs them who curfe him, to do good 
to thofe who hate him, and to pray for thofe who defpitefully ule 
him and perfecure him. While a Chriftian thus lives in love and 
harmony with all mankind, he pofiefles that inward tranquility 
which is the trueit foundation of happinefs. If every man were 
at pains to cherifli the fame difpofition, the path through life would 
become f{mooth and pleafant. 

‘* This leads me further to obferve, that by the exercife of kind 
affections we prevent all that pain and difquietude which arifes from 
indulging the oppofite difpotitions. This, we may venture to af- 
firm, is a fource from which our moft frequent and bittereft di- 
ftrefles flow. The man who exercifes no kindly forbearance, ex- 
pofes himfelf to continual caufes of uneafinefs and provocation : he 
is not only irritated by the vices of the world conitantly before his 
eyes, but he is fenfibly hurt by the imperfections of his friends ; he 
cannot pafs a fevere cenfure on their infirmities, without fuffering 
within himfelf. The diftrefs which a man of a proud and over- 
bearing fpirit fuffers from the ftings of mortification is yet more 
acute. The world is not inclined to favour the pretenfions of overs 
weening pride, but rather to pull down the man who aflumes fupe- 
riority ; they not only proelaim his faults and faiiings, but deny 
him that merit to which he has a right. All the fatisfaction which 
he enjoys in the confcioufnefs of his fuperiority, will not balance 
the diftrefs arifing from mortified pride. In like manner, a perfon of 
a cold and felfith heart, though he have his own happinefs always in 
view, yet, by grafping at too much, commonly defeats his own 
purpofe ; he foon difcovers his difpofition, and fets every hand 
againft him. As he has no affection for any other perfon, fo he has 
no friend on whom he can rely ; all his happinefs is centred in him- 
felf, and in‘what he poflefles, which his avarice will not fufier him 
to enjoy, and whofe prefervation creates a painful and anxieus foli- 
citude. Such a man is much to be pitied ; by ftriving to be hap- 
pier than others, he makes himfelf more miferable ; he knows none 
of the joys of mutual affection, and is deprived of all that pleafure 
which arifes trom the exercife of benevolence. To how much di- 
firefs alfo does the man who gives way to paffion expofe himfelf. 
‘Though he may be fometimes happy im the fociety of the few 
friends towards whom his heart is warm, yet how much oftener is 
his breaft torn by the painful feelings of envy, anger, malice, and 
revenge. Thefe are as thorns in his pillow, which diiturb his re- 

pofe; he can hardly turn himielf, but he meets with objects which 
excite painful feniations.”” 
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A farther Enquiry into the Cafe of the Gofpel Deminiacks 3 Ot~ 
caftoned by Mr, Farmer’s ietters on the Subject. By William 
iVorthington, D. D. 8vo. 4s. Rivington. 


What a fruitful fubje& for the prefs is this fame devil! 
Ardi alterom partem is the motto of Dr. Worthington, who 
is fince gone, we find, where conjefture ceafes, and the doc- 
trine of ¢pirits will more fully be underftood. 

‘* [t is not without reluctance,” fays this pious divine, ‘ that I 
again take up mv pen in this controverfy—a kind of writing, which 
though it hath its ufe, for the inveftigation of tryth, and the dif- 
covery of error; vet, on account of the contentious nature of it, 
is by no means defireable in itfelf to fuch as are lovers of peace. 

‘* And though my friends tell me, that the treatment I have 
met with in the letters, which have occafioned this farther en- 
quiry, doth not merit my regard; and though there be little zew 
in the matter of them, or that is otherwife of fuch account as to be 
entitled to particular notice ; yet, there are other confiderations, 
which determined me to review the fubject. 

‘* Having undertaken the defence of our Saviour’s miracles in 
cafting out devils, the reality of which is ftil! contefted, I think ic 
incumbent upon me to continue the defence of them, in order to 
do the utmoft juftice in my power to the fubject ; and, if poffible, 
to eftablith the truth of it beyond contradiction, : 

‘¢ In the profecution of this defign, many concurrent advan- 
tages, all fubfervient to the main end, will, 1 hope, be obtained ; 
and I flatter myfelf, the reader will find this work not altogether 
undeferving of his attention. 

‘* New light will be thrown upon fome parts ; fome new matter 
will arife: foie points will be farther difcuffed; fome texts of 
{cripture explained and illuftrated ; objections anfwered ; falfe doc- 
trines refuted; the pernicious principles which are propagated in 
the Effay on Demoniacks will be expofed, and their evil tendency de- 
monftrated. 

‘* So that, upon the whole, I hope this farther enquiry will be 
of fervice, on the one hand to combat the falfe doétrines and bad 
principles of the E/ffay and Letters; and the failacious reafoning by 
which they are fupported: and, on the other, will ferve to con- 
firm the oppofite doétrines, principles, and arguments, of my for- 
mer enquiry; and to co-operate with it, in eftadlifhing the reality 
of the demoniacal poffeffions and difpofitions recorded in the go- 
fpcl, and to vindicate the literal and genuine fenfe of the gofpel- 
hittory in that refpeét. 


‘© The learned author of the Lefters addreffed to me, in anfwem¥ 


to my Enquiry into the Cafe of the Gofpel Demoniacks, fets out with 
faying,” ‘* That he expeéted to feethe fubjeét handled to advan- 
Vou. X, ~ M tage.” 
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tage.” ‘¢ And herein I hope he hath not been greatly difappointed, 
For he concludes, with allowing,” ** That in the management of 
my argument, I have taken a very large compa! $3; and Gilcavered 
confiderable ability and addrels ; and, in his 0; pinion, made as good 
a defence as the cafe admits. 

‘* “his implies, that he thinks I have handled the fubje& to 
fome advantage ; and even to as much as it is capable of ; which is 
a compliment that, I own, I did not ar firtt expect*.” 

After combating with decency the opinions of Mr, Far- 
mer, and defending his own through more than two hundred 
pages, Dr. Worthington proceeds, 

*¢ T flrould have taken Jeave of this writer here, but that there 
are fome points more in his Leiters of fo dangerous a tendency, 
that they require to be taken notice of. 

He declares, ‘ ‘What demoniacal poffcifions, in my fenfe of them, 
dettroy the evidence of revelation, or the turce of thofe miracles 
which were wrought to attett its divine original;.’ 

This,extraordinary aflertion is founded upon what had been ad- 
uel hefore, that the world is under the fole government of 
God}, in fuch a reftrained fenfe, that no other being can in the 
leait be permitted to interpofe in it, which hath been fpoken to 
above. ‘his too is of a piece with a favourite notion of his, that 
a but God alone can work miracles ; which likewife I have taken 

me nouce of §, though it doth not immediately affect the prefent 
sealion, 

** But fo far are demoniacal poffeffions from deftroyi ing the evi- 
dence of revelation, or the miracles of it, that, on the contrary, 
they afforded occafion for one remarkable kind of miracles, which 
were wrought to atret! its divine origiual, aud became the fubject 
of them ; having been wrought in great numbers by the Son ot 
God, in difpoftefi liug evil fpirits, who had been permitted to enter 
the bodies of men. 

*s When extraordinary profeffions are made of zeal for revelation 
and its evidences, beware of what tollows. 

** Itis the ant:demoniacal fyftem that aims at dedroving the evi- 
dence of revelation in this refpect ; weakening the force of thofe 
great miracles, and lowering their nature, by repretenting them as 
being wrought only forthe cure of madnefs owing to natural caufese 

‘The miracle did not coufitt in the pofietiion, but in the difpoffettion, 
The former had nothing properly miraculous in it. It was done 
imperceptibly, by the illapfe of the evil ipirit ; and generally, 
though no: always, difcovered itfelf by its effects. Difpoffeffion 
was the work of the Sonof God, or his difciples ; and this was 
truly miraculous, 





® See and compare (ir. Farmer's Leticss, ps i. and p. 239. 
| Letizrs, p. 229 f du. p. 219. 
$ Enquiry, p. 18. 
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Worthington, on theGo/pel Demoniacks. 83 


“It is laid to my charge, ‘* That my explanation of demoniacal 

poffeffions cafts the greatett reflection upon the character and con- 
duct of Chrift, and his apoftles||.” ** I fhould be very forry for 
that, when iny defign in it was to vindicate their injured character 
and conduct, from what I apprehended to be mifreprefentations of 
them in the effay. 

‘* But how is this heavy charge made out ? * Our Saviour, 
fays our author, among the works which he did, reckons his cafting 
out demons ; to which he refers his moft malicious enemies, Herod 
and the Pharifces, for conviction.’ 

** Now, as he adds, if you place this miracle in barely ejecting 
a {piritual and invifible being from the human body, and reit even 
the fad itfeif, his being ejected, upon the teftimony and authority 
of Chrift, you make him offer his enemies an evidence of his mif- 
fion, which in itfelf could carry no conviction ; and you make him 
urge his authority before he had ettablithed it*. . 

‘¢ But let me earneftly intreat this gentleman to confider, whe- 
ther it is againft me, or againit Chritt himfelf, that he is arguing— 
whether it is I, or our bleffed Lord, who places this miracle in ejec- 
ting invifible beings from human bodies—nay, whether our author 
himfelf doth not expreffly reft the faét upon Chrift’s teftimony and 
authority ; and at the fame time makes him offer infufficient evidence 
of his miffion, and urge his authority before it was eftablithed. 

*¢ ] thought the authority of our divine law-giver was fufficient 
to afcertain any faéts, vifible or invifible—an authority upon which 
we receive all the truths of the gofpel, none of which are vifible, 
bur are all of a fpiritual and invilible nature. But this point was 
fpoken to before.—I am told, that I mifreprefent our Saviour, and 
his words. I am fure I do it not knowingly. Let our author take 
care, left it be he himfelf who doth mifreprefent them. 

‘¢ ‘The affurance of this writer is not to be paralleled,” He ac- 
knowledges, * That the apoftles and evangelifts profefs to give us 
a hiftory of the great fads on which chriftianity is founded ; and 
that they tell us, they were careful to relate only fuch as they were 
either eye-witneffes of themfelves, or concerning which they had 
received certain information from others.’ 

*¢ And then adds, he hath fhewn, * that Z make them, the 
evangelifts, atteft facts, which, fuppofing them to be true, could 
not be known to be fo, unlefs by fupernatural revelation, which 
the evangeliits did not pretend tof. 

‘* Why, if he hath thewn this at all, which by the way he hath 
not, it is not againft me that he hath fhewn it ; it 1s againft the evan- 
gelifts and apoitles themfelves ; who, he owns, give us the hiftory 
of thofe great facts, and were very careful in relating them. For 
my part I leave thefe faéts as I found them. I put no glofs upon 
them ; nor attempt to prove them to be no faéts ; nor facts of a 
different nature from what thefe hiftorians relate them to be ; nor 


\| Letters, p. 231, * Letters, pe 232, 
+ Letters, p. 233. — 
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84 Worthington, on the Gofpel Demoniacks. 


invifible faéts ; nor fuch as required fupernatural revelation to make 
them known. If fuch they be, the hittorians themfelves are anfwer- 
able for them, and not I, even according to his own flate of the 
cafe. 

‘* There is no underftanding of this author without reading him 
backwards. He makes Chrift and his evangeliits fay one thing, and 
mean another, according to the pernicious principle above taken no- 
tice of. He puts his own forced and unnatural confiruction upon 
their words; and then argues, and draws inferences from his abfurd 
comment upon them, with all the boldnefs and contidence of a 
man who was proceeding upon demonttration. 

¢ I am reprefented as finking the charaéter and credit of the evan- 
gelifts in yet another view, by making them refer to a fupernatural 
agency maniacal fymptoms ; which are kzowa to proceed from na- 
tural caufes*.’ ** Here is a confident begging of the queition 
again. 

‘¢ Some of thefe fymptoms, which might have proceeded from 
natural caufes, are yet referred by the evangelifts themfelves, in the 
common and obvious fenfe of language, to fupernatural agency. 

** Tris they therefore, * that give a fallacious account of the cons 
fiitution of nature, if it be fuch ; and fet reafon at variance with re- 
velation}.’ 

** It was too odious to caft this, and many other reflections of 
the like kind, which are to be met with in the Letters, upon the 
evangelifts ; therefore 1 am the /cape-goat to bear the burden of all 
this obloquy, for endeavouring to defend that common and obvious 
meaning of their words, in which they have been generally under- 
ftood. And I fhould rejoice in being counted worthy to futter much 
more for their fake. 

*© Hence he calls their do&trine, which he knows to be that of the 
church in general likewife, my doctrine, to give it an invidious turn; 
and as fuch to accufe it of expofing chriftianity to contempt} : 
whereas it is his own loofe dottrine and bad principles, his attempt 
to deprive chriftianiry of its chief fanétions, that truly doth expofe 
it to contempt ; that fubjedts it to the mockery of the impious and 
profane ; and makes it a ftumbling block to fuch weak chriftians as 
know not how to refute his fophittry. 

*« He talks of my encumbering chriftianity with I know not 
what difficulties ; but if you would admit of only two of his pro- 
pofitions, thefe fhould obviate them all ; and he would warrant no 
fingle inconvenience fhould arife from them§. 

‘¢ This is fomething like the language of empirics : however, 
let us hear what thefe two propofitions are. Why, tkey are none 
other than the fubftance of his whole hypothefis, which he gives 
you over again ; and affures you it is all fate and found, notwithttan- 


ding fome feeble efforts that have been made to fhake the conttitu- 
tion of it. 


* Letters, p. 233. 
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Wortlingion, on the Gofpel Demoniacks. 85 

t© The firft of thefe propofitions is, ‘ That pofleffing demons 
were the fouls of the deceated.? This, he fays, was efatlifhed 
both by the general declarations of the ancients, and by feveral par- 
ticular inftances, which he hath taken a great deal of pains to effa- 
blifh himfelt ; and he fays that I have not been able to difprove it, 
though I thought Lhad: nay, he would fain perfuade me, that I 
even believe it. And yet, after all, he at lait difcovers that he doth 
not believe a tittle of it himfelf. For inttead of thete pofleffing de- 
inons being human fpirits, he hath laboured to deprive them of 


aheir very exifience. 


‘¢ Accordingly he tells you, poffeffions and difpoffeffions are all 
a farce, and to be refolved into madnefs and its cure, which is the 
fecond propofition*, 

‘© Whatever he hath advanced, with refpect either to the one or 
the other of thefe propofitions, he is not anfwerable for becaufe the 
evangelifts were not anfwerable for the hypothefis on which their 
language was built. 

“+ tence, though they apparently reprefent demons as being very 
mifchievous fpirits, yet, if you believe this writer, they really 
taught that they were very harmlefs creatures, * by eftablithing 
their utter inabiliry to do the leaft good or harm to mankind+.” 
But how, or where, do the evangelifts eftablifh this doctrine ? This 
we are not told: you have only his bare word for it. But the vali- 
dity of his word who dares difpute ? 

‘¢ Such are the propofitions which our author recommends, and 
fuch his mode of reafoning uponthem. Thefe are ‘ to obviate all 
difficulties’ with a witnefs, by deftroying the differences of things ; 
and from them ¢ no inconvenience can arife ;’ but the putting of 
darknefs for light, and light for darknefs. I remonftrated againtt 
this pernicious principle before ; as it is here repeated, and built 
farther upon, a fecond caveat againft it is the more requifite. 

** At the clofe of the Letters, a torrent of abufe breaks in upon 
me without mercy, and I am fure without any reafonable provoca- 
tiony. Thefe railing accuGtions are as eafy to be refuted as any of 
the preceding ones ; but I chute to bear them rather than to prolong 
a talk, which is already become difagreeable enough both to myfelt, 
and, I fear, to the reader likewife. 

‘* So fubmitting what hath been faid to the particular confidera- 
tion of our author, and wifhing him a right underftanding in all 
things, I remain his fervant in Chriit Jefus. 


Witi1am WorrHINGTON.” 


We have been the more copious with this quotation, as, 
fince the pious writer isno more, we would hope the contro- 
verfy is ended, M. G, 


* Letters, p. 236. + Letters, p. 237. 
} Letters, p. 238, note ; p. 240, note. 
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Watts’s Pofthumous Horks. 





The Pofthumous Works of the hate learned Ifaac Watts, D. D. 
(Continucd from page 59.) 

The extreme goodnefs of the heart is not only the moft 
fufficient apology for the miftakes of the head, but frequent. 
ly produce and fanétify them. Amongft the moft illuftrious 
examples of this truth, is the late pious and very refpeétable 
Dr. Ifaac Watts ; whoie Polthumous Works are now pre- 
fented to the public, who, no doubt, are difpoted to receive 
partially any reliques of a pen fo well-intentioned on aii oc- 
cations, and fo ingenious on many. 

Pofthumous papers, however, had, in general, better be 
concealed than brought forward, Where the fame of the 
writer who leaves them behind is well eftablithed, they fel- 
dom augment, but often diminifh it. Pope, Swift, Young, 
Sterne, and an hundred others of carlier date have been in- 
jured by thoie violators of the cabinet, who rake up the lite- 
sary afhes, and difturb thofe fkeleton compofitions which 
ought to repofe in the bofom ef oblivion. The volumes be- 
fore us have nothing in them to entitle them to an exception. 
The reputation of their author will never be increated by 
iuch a meaiure, and tho‘e ** immediate fuccetlors,” who are 
iaid to have * compiled ” them, have fhewn their zeal at the 
expence of their diicretion and judgment. 

We interted, in our fart, the editor’s introduétory account 
of the Doftor’s life and charaéter; and we give ample credit 
to all the moral and amiable qualities there attributed to him, 
We admit alio, that the variety of his writings and the pro- 
fundity of his erudition had fecured him an high and exten- 
five reputation with the world, True it is, likewife, and 
proofs of it are upon fair record, that mathematics, divinity, 
and philofophy, were at different times the objeéts of his pur- 
fuit, in the two laft of which he was eminently learned : yet 
we are far from thinking (and while the names of Bacon and 
Locke remain) fhall be ever far from thinking, that Dr. Watts 
was the firit man who difcovered to the world that logic and 
reafon were, in faét, not incompatible. Our editor may 
mean well, but no degree of affeétion can excufe a blunder fo 
eoresions. The Doéor’s Treatife on Logic is by no means 
te convincing criterion our editor imagines, tho’ it isan in- 
wenious and very ufeful book 3 but how blind muft be that 
prejudice, or how ignorant that mind, which can fuppofe Dr. 
Watts was the man who firfl reduced this complicated fub- 
jek to intelligibility, or taught mankind that Logic, properly 
ivcalled, 1*, im all its formes, but meaning methodized ! 
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Watt's Pofthumous Works. $ 


Of the Do&tor’s poetry, alfo, we form a different opin 

from that of the editor. One poem, indeed, we have already 
civen to our readers from this colleétion, and upon the autho- 
rity of fome very fine lines, we have ventured to call it, upon 
the whole, beautifui : but the verfe of Dr. Watts was ever 
the leaft diftinguifhing of his excellencies, even if we allow it 
to bear any character amongft them. The editor of thefe 
pofthumovs volumes obferves that, in religious poetry, ‘all 
eccentric imagery, fi€titious defcription, and other effufions 
of a warmed fancy, can never be admitted in a fubjeé& the 
greateft excellence and the brighteft ornament of which is 
truth.” A moft unfortunate remark this, fince it is impoffi- 
ble to perufe any three pages of the poetry in this large ofta- 
vo volume, without meeting ‘ the moft eccentric imagery, 
the moft fictitious defcriptions, and al) the other effufions of a 
warmed fancy.” ‘Vo fupport our aflertion by proofs pofitive 
is nota pleafure but a duty. In looking over the book, we 
iind the following poem, whofe epithets and metaphors, ima- 
ges and fentiments, may ferve as a f{pecimen of the extrava- 
gance even of the moft pious principles, when we fuffer them 
tocarry ts beyond the limits of reafon and reafonable wor- 


ship. 


& 


ON SIN. 


‘© The world’s a peft-houfe, and the plague of Sin 
Surprizes every one that comes therein. 

No country’s free; that peftilential air, 

Which rofe in Eden, now blows every where. 

> Tis univerfal, none from Adam come, 

But are pclluted from their mother’s womb. 
Lord, I’m infected, and th’ infeétion’s fpread 

In {welling tumours e’en from foot to head ; 
Whofe fiery venom runs through every part, 

But moft of all it centres at my heart ; } 
There is the fore, ’tis there I feel the fmart. 

A defp’rate cafe ! Sweet Jefus, look upon me, 
Before this plague of Sin hath quite undone me, 

I fear ’twill gangrene: Oh! my Saviour, why 
Should I want help, when fuch a Doétor’s by ? 
Nor Galen’s art, nor great Machaon’s fkill 

Can cure my fore, which if not cur’d will kip. 
’Tis thou, and only thou, canft make me whole, 
Remove my guilt, and heal my fin-fick foul, 

To thee I come, Lord, fee what I endure, 

Be my phyfician, undertake the cure : 

Put in thy probe, and fearch my ftinking wound, 
Apply thy blood, and I fhall ioon be found.” 
How- 
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, and received in the career of oppofition. 


8 Weatts’s Pofthumous Works, 


However zeal may juftify, in its own opinion, thefe flights 
of fancy, and thete ftrange allegorical intemperances, fteady 
minds will be difgufted at “fach a farrago of. we had alimoft 
faid Indelicacy. The fubfequent pafiage from a poem ; called 
*¢ Longing for Heaven,” is wholly irreverend, not to fay ims 
pious : 





“6 J languifh with extreme defire, 
The Objet of my Love to fee : 

O let me in Loves Flame expire, 

79 


That I may with my Sefus be ! 


This application of an exima! paffion, to the veneration we 
feel for the Great Author of our I’aith, 1s, we are aware, the 
mode of homage prattifed by non-conformifts of all denomi- 
nations ; but we confider it as abominably grofs in itfelf ; and 
the higl heft indignity which cen be offered to the Deity. 
Wide is the difference, furely, betwixt the chafte afpirations 
which arife from our hearts to our lips towards God Alimigh- 
ty inthe holy fpirit of thankfgiving and of prayer, and that 
grois, embodied, kind of feverith longing, which marks our 
periods of defire to potiefs a miftrefs. Wecan eafily believe 
that, on thefe occafions the writers mean well ; but carnate 
affections, and devout, intellectual fevers, fhould not be run 
fo clofe into parallel lines, fince there cannot, in truth, be any 
fort of apt comparifon made. 

The /écond volumes of the‘e pofthumous productions exhibits ts 
the literary correfpoadence of Dr, Watts with many eminent 
and amiable men of his time, as well as his controverfial in- 
tercourfe with the Rev. Mr. Bradbury, befides fome fermons. 
The friendly terms which fubfifted between the Doétor and 
feveral of our dignified clergy, efpecially the Archbishop of 
York, the Bithop of London, and Dr. Doddridge, reflect 
great ‘cede upon the liberal difpofitions of all parties, and did 
the bounds of our Review permit, we could, with pleaf iit 
deduce inftances from extracts, The Controverfy we could 
wifh the editer to have fupprefled ; not only becaute we ; 
firmly pertuaded, diiputes about religion are very zrre/igiov 
but becaute itis a tendernefs due to the memory of every dc- 
parted friend, to conceal all thofe hafty ftrokes of heat and 
afperity, which, in the meekeft bofom are conftantly given 
Notwithitan: 8 
thefe feveral exceptions to the publication before us, the Chn- 
ftinn reader will, in its perufal, fee many new raptures « of a 
foul devoted to the truth, and foaring as Vigilantly as loftily 
to 
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Experiments and Obfervations on Animal Heat. 89 


to reach it. The errors of Dr. Watts are the errors of an 
excellent man : as no human language could anfwer his ideas, 
or were deemed fit to offer the Power whom he wifhed to 
praife, it is not to be wondered at, if he often funk below the 
height which a /e/s animated {pirit might have attained. Po- 
ctry is, at beft, but an accomplifhment ; while a pure heart 
is the fountain of every folid and intrinfic virtue. The 
yvarmeft admirers of Dr. Watts may, therefore, without feru- 
ple, give up the firf? for the fake of the /af?; as one would 
part with filver to fave gold. Cc. 


Experiments and Obfervations on Animal Heat, and the Inflam- 
mation of Combuftible Bodies. Being an Attempt to refolve thefe 
Phanomena into a general Law of Nature. By Adair Craw- 


ford, A.M. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Murray. 


Whether heat be a guality or a fubjiance, is a queftion 
which has been long agitated. Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, and other illuftrious philo!ophers among the 
Englifh, have held the former of thete opinions, and Hom- 
berg, Boerhaave, Lemery, s’Graveiand, Franklin, &c, have 
maintained the latter, The ingenious author of the publi- 
cation before us has modeftly declined afiuming the office of 
arbiter in this controverfy, but we think he has produced fuf- 
ficient evidence to prove that heat isa /ubfiance, fui generis, 
and, like the eletric fluid, diffufed, though unequally, through 
every part of the univerfe. 

It is well known, that Dr. Black has, for many years paft, 
publickly taught in the univerfity of Edinburgh, that heat 
may exift in bodies in two different ftates, an adiive and 
an inadiive one : in the former of thete ftates, in which it af- 
fects the thermometer, he calls it /enf/b/e heat 3 in the latter, 
in which it has no inflvence upon that inftrument, he deno- 
minates it /atent: and, farther, that as the fame portion of 
heat which raifes the temperature of one body to a certain 
height, will not produce the fame elevation of temperature in 
another, different bodies muft neceflarily be poffetied of diffe- 
rent capacities for containing heat. 

In thefe ideas, though not in the ufe of the fame terms, he 
has been followed by Dr. Irvine, profeflor of chymiftry at 
Glafgow. This gentleman, if we are rightly informed, em- 
ploys the word abjolute to exprets the whole of the heat con- 
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rained in any body, and that portion of it which is aétive, he 
diftinguifhes by the appellation of /en/ible. 
The author of the prefent work, who adopts the language 
of Dr. Irvine, has not only proved, by various experiments, 
the exiftence of that difference of capacity, with refpe& to 
heat, abovementioned, but has very happily difcovered the 
principal, if not the only caufe of it. He has found that the 
quantity of eat which a body is capable of receiving, is in 
the inver/e ratio of the quantity of phlozi/fon contained in it, 
and that thefe elements in certain combinations, are capable of 
difpoflefling each other, according to their refpective chymi- 
cal affinities. That when two compounds are mixed toge- 
ther, and an exchange of the above clements takes place, if the 
heat difplaced in the one exceeds the capacity of the other for 
receiving it, fentible heat is produced, and that in proportion 
to the excels ; on the contrary, when the heat difplaced in 
the one, is not equal to the capacity of the other, cold is pro- 
duced, and that in proportion to the defeét. But if the heat 
which is difplaced in one of the compounds, be juft fufficient 
to fill the capacity of the other, in this cafe the exchange will 
be made without the produétion of either fenfible heat or cold. 

By the help of thefe principles, in the inveftigation of which 
great knowledge, ingenuity, and accuracy are difplayedc, our 
uuthor is enabled to unveil jome of the moft hidden and im- 
portant fecrets of nature. 

The caule of animal heat, and particularly the equality of 
it, Which have fo long been the opprobria ot the philofopltic 
world, Mr. Crawford has explained in the moft convincing 
and fatisfa&tory manner. He proves that flefh, milk and ve- 
getables, contain lefs abjilute heat than water ; that water 
contains lefs than blood, and, confequently, that blood con- 
tains a greater quantity of heat than the principles of which it 
is compoted ; that arterial blood contains more than venous ; 
and that air contains more heat and lefs phlogifton before it 
has been infpired than it it does afterwards. From thefe 
facs, which appear to be eftablithed by accurate experi- 
ments, our author’s inference fecins neceflarily to follow ; 
that a double elective attraction takes place in the aét of re- 
{piration : the air which enters the lungs attraéts phlogifton 
from the blood, and the blood in return abforbs the heat which 
is disjoined from the air. This heat, he obferves, is again 
emitted from the blood in the courle of its circulation, in pro- 
portion as it becomes phlogifticated ; but as the capacity of 
the particles from which the phlogifton is derived, is unequal 
to the reception of the whole of the heat feparated from the 
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blood, a portion of it is continually pafling into fenfible heat. 
The means which nature has provided to prevent an accumu- 
lation of this heat, are the evaporation which takes place from 
the furface of the body, and the cooling power of the air.— 
“ Thefe,” Mr. Crawford remarks, * are alternately increafed 
and diminifhed in fuch a manner, as to produce an equal ef- 
fe&. When the cooling power of the air is diminifhed by the 
fummer heats, the evaporation from the furface is encreafed ; 
and when, on the contrary, the cooling power of the air is in- 
creafed by the winter colds, the evaporation from the furface 
is proportionably diminifhed.” 

“* Among different animals,” he obferves, that * thofe are 
the hotteft, which breathe the greateft quantity of air in pro= 
portion to their bulk ; and in the fame animal, the degree of 
heat is in fome meafure proportionable to the quantity of air 
inhaled in a given time.” 

The caufe of volcanos and other fubterranean fires—of the 
{pontaneous accenfion of pyrophorus—of the heat which arifes 
from the inflammation of combuftible bodies—and of that 
which accompanies fevers and topical inflammations, are pro- 
blems, to the folution of which, the author has likewife ap- 
plied the principles above-mentioned, and with equal fuccefs. 

That we may give our readers fome idea of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s mode of experimenting, and manner of treating his fub- 
ject, we fhall fele& one of his experiments in fupport of the 
firft propofition, and two in fupport of the fecond, together 
with fome remarks on the inflammation of combutftible bodies. 

Propofition I. ‘¢ Atmofpherical air contains a greater quantity 
of abfolute heat, than the air which is expired from the lungs of 
animals ; and the quantity of abfolute heat contained in any kind of 
air that is fit for refpiration, is very nearly in proportion to its puri- 
ty, or to its power in fupporting animal life.” 

Experiment X. ** Airin theroom —— $2, 

Fifteen ounces of water were taken at $1, 
A quantity of dephlogifticated air, equal in 
bulk to ro ounces of water, was raifed to 1015 

‘¢ The bladder containing the air being immerfed in the water, 
and the ball of the thermometer being kept in contaéct with the 
bladder for the firit two minutes, the temperature at the end of 

I minute was 59 











2 
** The thermometer being then fi. from the bladder, the 
Water at the end of 
3 minutes was 54, 
4 era 54, 
ea a 
6 ——— 54; 
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¢¢ And this was found to be the heat of the water, at the centres 
as well as at the furface. ‘The bladder, in which this air was con- 
tained, communicated to the water, in the fame circumftances, the 
one-fourth of a degree, as nearly as could be judged by the eye. 

«+ Fifteen ounces of water being heated in the fame veflel 2 de- 
grees above the temperature of the atmofphere, cooled in 20 mi- 
nutes, 1 degree, or one-fourth of a degree in 5 minutes, If, there- 
fore, we allow the heat imparted by the bladder, fur that which was 
carried off by the atmofphere in the firft 5 minutes, we have 3 de- 
grees for the heat communicated to the water by the dephlogitti- 
cated air. 

‘© The fpecific gravity of dephlogifticared air, was found, by Dr. 
Priefiley to be to that of atmoipherical air as 187 to 185. Its {pe- 
cific gravity is confequently to that of water, nearly as 1 to 852. 
But the bulk of the water, in the above experiment, was one-third 
greater than that of the air. Since, theretore, if equal buiks had 
been taken, the water would have been to the air as 852 to1; it 
follows, that as the water was one-third greater in bulk than the air, 
the quantities of matter were as 1278 tor. The heat received by 
the vefiel was equal to that which would have been received by one 
ounce of water. The water and veffel together were therefore equal 
to 16 ounces of water ; and the quantity of matter in 16 ounces of 
water being to that contained in 10 ounce meafures of dephlogitti- 
cated air, as 1363 to 1, it follows, that the abfolute heat of dephlo- 
gifticated air is to that of water in the compound ratio of 1363 to 1, 
and of 3 to 47, or as 87 tor. 

** To obtain this air, a quantity of red lead was moiftened with 
yellow fpirit of nitre, and the falt being dred and put into a glafs 
veffel, the air was feparated by an intenfe heat, and caught in biad- 
ders. It appeared to be et avery pure kind, as a cande burned in 
it with a crackling noife, and with a bright and vivid flame. 

*¢ From this experiment, compared with experiment the firft, it 
appears, that the abfolure heat of dephlogifticated air, is to that of 
atmofpherical air, as 87 to 18.6, or nearly as 4.6 tor. And Dr. 
Prieftiey, whofe difcoveries on this fubject are ccfervedly much ad- 
mired, has proved that its power.in f{upporting animal life, is 5 times 
as great as that of atmoipherical air. 

** We have, therefore, upon the whole, fuflicient evidence for 
concluding, that atmoipherical air contains a greater quantity of 
abfolute heat, than the air which is expired from the lungs of ani- 
mals ; and that the quantity of abfolute heat contained in any kind 
of air that is fit for refpiration, is very nearly in proportion to its 
purity, orto its power in fupporting animal Lire.”? 

Propofition I1.—** The blood which paffes trom the lungs to the 
heart, by the pulmonary vein, contains more abfolute heat, than 
that which pafies from the heart to the lungs, by the pulmonary 
aitery. 

* As the former is the blood which is returned by the veins in 
the aortic fyftem, and the latter is that, which, in the fame fyfiem, 
is propelled into the arteries, I fhall call the fir:t venous, and the 
lait arterial blood, 
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expedition as poffible, that the heat of the mixture might be deter- 


carotid artery of a fheep, for the firft experiment, and from the ju- 
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‘« The following experiments were made to determine the heat of 








6 Experiment I— Air in the room 68, 
Hali a pound of water, avoirdupoife weight, 
at $55 $3» 
was mixed with halfa pound and 400 grains 
of arterial blood at _— 192, 
‘“* The mixture at the end of es 
I minute was 78, i} 
2 _ 772 nearly, | 
3 _— 773 when it coagulated, i} 
772° | 


4 —_—— 
6¢ Experiment ll. / 
Half a pound of water, avoirdupoife weight, at ¢ 32 : 
paca ii P ares $3k¢ 
was mixed with nine ounces and a half and 
14 gains of venous blood, at — 9935 
s¢ The inixture at the end of 





1 minute was 76, eB 
3 0UCU 76 when it coagulated, ed i 
8 a 76, if 

, | 
: See 


st In making thefe experiments, it was neceflary to ufe as much 
o 9 





























mined previous to the coagulation ; and, therefore, the water was 
firft accurately weighed. Half a pint ef blood was taken from the 


gular vein for the fecond ; the heat of the mixture was then afcer- 
tained by the thermometer, and the weight of the blood was deter- 
mined at the conclufion of the experiment. 

‘¢ We learn from thefe experiments, that the fpec'fic gravity of 
venous blood is greater than that of the arterial. Vor the meafures 
were nearly equal, and the weight of the former was found coniide- 
rably to exceed that of the latter. The arterial blood appeared alfo 
to be much more fluid than the venous; and we have feen, that 
when they were mixed with equal quantities of water, the venous 
blood was fomewhat later in coagulating, than the arterial. 

*¢ To determine the heat of arterial blood, trom the tormer of the 
above experiments, we may obferve, that as, in this experiment, the 
blood was poured upon the water, a {mall portion ef heat was loft 
in its paflage through the air. I have found by a fubfequent triai, 
that the quantity of heat which was thus lott, was very nearly one 
degree. If this heat had been added to the mixture, it would have 
raifed it nearly halfa degree ; and as the mixture, previous to its 
coagulation, cooled at the rate of one-fourth of a degree in a mi- 
nure, we may add, at leatt, halfa degree for the heat lott in the firlt 
minute ; which gives 78! ‘for the temperature of the mixture. i 

‘* This experiment was made in a pint pewter vetlel, the capacity 
of which, for receiving heat, was to that of the water, nearly as 16 to 

1. The quantity of water was cight ounces ; the heat received by 


the vefiel, was confequently equal to that which would have been ae 
received ile : 
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received by the one-fixteenth part of eight ounces, or by half ay 
ounce of water. Ir follows, that the effect of the veffel and water 
together, was equal to that which would have been produced by 
eight ounces and a half of water. 

“© The temperature of the mixture was 783: fubtracting this 
from 102, we have 234 for the heat feparated from the blood, 
The water and the veffel were raifed from 53 to 78}, or 252. The 
quantity of blood was eight ounces and 400 grains avoirdupoife, or 
3899 grains. The water and the vetlel together were equal to eight 
ounces and a half of water, or to 3717 grains. And therefore, the 
heat of arterial blood is to that of water, in the compound ratio of 
eight ounces and a halt to eight ounces and 400 grains, and of twen- 
ty-five and a half to twenty-three and a halt, or as 103 to 100; 
confequently the heat of water is to that of arterial blood, as 100 to 
193, or nearly as 97.08 to 109. 

** In the fecond experiment, adding half a degree for the heat lott 
in the firft minute, we have 76} for the temperature of the mixe 
ture. 

‘¢ The blood was cooled from 99‘ to 763, or nearly 22.83. The 
water and veflel were railed from 53> to 762, or 23 degrees. The 
quantity of venous blood wis g} ounces and 14 grains avoirdupoife, 
or 4168 grains, The water and veflel were together equal to $} 
ounces of water. ‘Therefore the heat of venous blood is to that of 
water, in the compound ratio of 8} ounces to g} ounces and 14 
grains, and of 22.83 to 23, or as 100 to 112. 

*¢ Putting A for arterial blood, V for venous, and W for water, 
the ratio of the heat of venous to that of arterial blood, is determined 
in the following manner : vv. W. 





97-08 108 112 
Therefore V : A :: g7.08 : 12, or nearly as toto rrz. Thus 
i it appears, that the blood which pafles from the heart to the lungs, 
by the pulmonary artery, contains lefs abfolute heat than that which 
pafies irom the lungs to the heart by the pulmonary vein.” 












On the Inflammation of Combiftible Bodies. 


** From the above experiments we learn, that atmofpherical air 
contains much abfolute heat ; and when it is converted into fixed 
and phlogitticated air, the greater part of this heat is detached ; and 
that the capacities of bodics for containing heat are diminifhed by 
the addition of phlogitton, and increafed by the feparation of it. 
From hence we infer, that the heat which is produced by combuftion, 
is derived from the air, and not trom the inflammable body. 

*¢ For inflammable bodies abound with phlogifion, and contain 
little abfolute heat ; atmofpherical air, on the contrary, abounds 
with abtolute heat and contains little phlogitton. In the proces of 
inflammation, the phlogiflon is feparated from the inflammable bo- 
dy, and combined with the air ; the air is converted into fixed and 
phlogifiicated air, and at the fame time gives offa very great pro- 
portion of its abfolute heat, which when extricated fuddenly, burits 
forth into fame, and produces an intenfe degree of abfolute heat. 
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We have found by calculation that the heat which is produced by 
the converfion of atmofpherical into fixed air, is fuch, if it were not 
diflipated, as would be fufficient to raife the air fo changed, to more 
than twelve times the heat of red hot iron, It appears therefore, 
that in the procefs of inflammation a very great quantity of heat is 
derived from the air. 

‘* [ris manifeit, on the contrary, that no part of the heat, can be 
derived from the combuftible body. For the combuttible body du- 
ring the inflammation, being deprived of its phlogifton, undergoes a 
change fimilar to that which is produced in the blood, by the pro- 
cefs of refpiration ; in confequence of which, its capacity for cons 
taining heat is increafed. It, therefore, will not give off any part 
of its abfolute heat, but, like the blood in its paflage through the 
lungs, it will abforb heat. 

‘© The calx of iron, for example, is found to contain more than 
twice as much abfolute heat, as the iron in its metallic form; from 
which it follows, that in the procefs of inflammation, the former muft 
neceflarily abforb a quantity of heat, equal to the excefs of its heat 
above that of the latter. Now from whence does it receive this 
heat ? It cannot receive it from the iron. For the quantity of heat 
in the calx, is more than double of that which was contained in the 
iron previous to the calcination. 

“‘ But in the burning of iron, the phlogifton is feparated from 
the metal, and combined with the air, and it has been proved, that, 
by the combination of phlogiiton with air, a very intente heat is pro- 
duced. From hence it is manifeft, that, in the inflammation of 
iron the atmofpherical air is decompofed, a very great proportion of 
its abfolute heat is feparated, part of which is abforbed by thecalx, 
and the reft appears in the form of flame, or becomes moving and 
fenfible heat. 

‘« We may conclude, therefore, that the fenfible heat which is 
excited in combuition, depends upon the feparation of abfolute heat 
from the air by the action of phlogifton. In confirmation of this 
conclufion, it may be proper to add, that, (if we except the change 
which the air undergoes in the proceis of refpiration, in which the 
heat is abforbed) the fudden converiion of atmofpherical, into fixed 
and phlogifticated air, is invariably accompanied with the production 
of fenfible heat. Thus fenfible heat is produced when common air 
is mixed with nitrous air, when it is exploded*with inflammable air, 
when it is dim@nifhed and rendered noxious, by putretaction, by 
combuftion, and by the electric fpark. If the quantity of air which 
is changed by thefe proceffes, in a given time, be very great, the 
change 1s attended with much light, witha vivid flame, and with 
intenfe heat ; but if the alteration in the air be flow and gradual, 
the heat paffes off imperceptibly to the furrounding bodies. 

‘- It appears, upon the whole, that atinofpherical air contains, 
in its compolition, a great quantity of fire orcfabfolute heat. By 
the’feparation of a portion of this fire in the lungs, it fupports the 
temperature of the arterial blood, and thus communicates that pae 
budum vita, which is fo effential to the prefervation of the animal 

: kingdom. 
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kingdom. And, finally, by a fimilar procefs, it maintains thot 
natural and artificial fires, which are excited by the inflammation 
of combuftible bodies.” 

We have extended this article to rather an unufual length, 
becaufe we confider the work, which 1s the fubjeé of it, as 
poffeffing unufual merit, whether we regard its novelty, or 
its importance. And as the difpenfers of praife and cenfure, 
as the eftimators of literary excellence, we fhould be guilty 
of the higheft injuftice to the public, if we did not, by ex- 

effing our warmeft approbation, encourage the author in 
thofe philofophical purfuits for which he {cems fo eminently 
qualified. 


The Hiftory of Modern Europe. With an Account of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, and a View of the Progrefs 
of Scciety, from the fifih to the eighteenth Century. In a Se- 
vies of Letters from a Nobleman to bis Son. 8vo. 2 vol. 125. 
boards. Robinion. 


The utility and importance of hiftory are univerfally ad- 
mitted. A great man hath called it /pecu/um mundi with the 
utmoft propriety. For by it we have the beft profpe& into 
human affairs, and the remoteft regions are familiar to the 
view. Aided by this, we may in our clofets take a fecure 
furvey of the horrible devaflations of countries, tumults, re- 
volutions, and the ruptures of common-wealths ; the reverfe 
of fortunes and religions, politics and governments of diftant 
nations. Here we may confult by what practices kingdoms 
have been eftablifhed, and by what laws any particular nation 
has been rendeved more fecure, happy, and civilized, than 
others that are neighbouring. In the hiftoric page we are 
alfo taught to underftand what events have contributed to 
veaken and fubvert bodies politic, and what has eminently 
facilitated their rife and fettlemenr. 

As for the end of hiftory, it is the improvement of the 
underftanding. It correéts the variety of paflions that arife 
in the foul of man. To read the actions of paft heroes in- 
fpires us with noble ideas, The fpirit of cmulation is ex- 
cited to the h'gheft pitch of enthufiafm. ** The hiftorian,” 
fays Rapin, ‘* tpreads out the moft ample theatre, and ereéts 
the greateft tribunal in the world. For ’tis his office to fit 
fupreme judge of all that patles in the world, to pronounce 
the deftiny of all the great ones of the earth, and to fix their 

3 character 
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chara&ter with pofterity ; to givé leffons to all people and na- 
tions, and dire&t the conduét of ages.” 
‘ That well tempered greatnefs aicribed by Quintilian to 
‘ genuine eloquence, is equally applicable to the hiftorical 


ftvle. ‘* Magna, non mmia; fublimis, non abrupta; fortis, 
non temerari ; jevera, non triflis; gravis, non tarda ; lata, non 
luxuriofa; plena, non turgida.” 

With retpeét to the hiftory under our confideration, it ap- 
pears to us that the author hath taken much pains; for the 
hiftory of Modern Europe affords a variety of materials ; fo 
that to rejeét trivial circumftances, and yet preferve a conca- 
tenation of events, is no eafy talk. Here a variety of facts 
are crowded into a narrow compafs, yet the drynefs of an 
index is judicioully avoided. Our author with great rapidity 
hath traverted the fields of hiftory, where the objeés are of 
a rude, confufed, and uninterefting nature. But thefe firft 
ftages, as he rightly obferves, are neceflary in order to ar- 
rive at more cultivated fields. 

The epiftolary form, as we have hitherto obferved, is not 
fo well adapted to the dignity of hiftory. A reiteration of 
complimentary apoftrophes are rather difgufting to the reader, 
as it breaks the thread of conneétion. The author feems to 
have been aware of this, as he has induftrioufly avoided it, 
confidering the extent of the work, which confifts of feven- 
ty-two letters. The refle€tions interfperied in the narrative, 
are political, ingenious, and animated. In his method he 
obferves a chronological gradation, from the hiftory of one 
country to that of others. In the letters devoted to a view 
of fociety, (viz. 18th, 32d, 52d, and 72d) men and man- 
ners are delineated through their various gradations. The 
fteps of fociety are traced with perfpicuity, when at firft it 
; began to emerge from barbariim, to its prefent ftate of re- 
finement, through every individual part of its progreffion. 
5 For the entertainment of our readers, and as a {pecimen of 
c the work, we fhall extra& the gieateft part of the 2d letter. 

On the progrefs of fociety in Europe from the beginning of 
the fourteenth to the middle of the fixtcenth century. 

“* The firft permanent tlep towards the revival of letiers in Eu- 
rope, was the erection of fehools under lay-preceptors. Alfred and 
Charlemagne, thofe early luminaries of the modern world, had fhed 
a temporary luitre over the ages in which they lived ; they had en- 
couraged learning both by their example and patronage, and fome 
gleams of genius began to break forth, but the promifing dawn did 

: hot arrive at perfeét day. The {chools erected by thefe great mo- 
i narchs were entirely confined to the churches and monatfteries, and 
; mouks were almoft the enty inftructers of youth, The contracted 
i. a : oO ideas 
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ideas of fuch men, partly arifing from their mode of life, partly 
trom their religious opinions, m: ade thein urte rly unfit for the coms 
munication of liberal knowledge. Science, in their hands, deyene. 

rated into a barbarous jargon, and genius again funk in the loon 
of fuperitition. A long night of 1 ignorance iucceeded ; learning 
was confidered as dangerous to true piety, and darknets was necef- 

fary to hide the ufurp ations of the clergy, who were then exalting 
themfelves on the ruins of the civil power. ‘The ancient poets and 
orators were repretented as feducers to the path of deftruction, 
Virgil and Horace were the pimps of heil, Ovid a lecherous fiend, 

and Cicero a vain declaimer, impiouily elated with the talent of 
heathenith rea‘oning. Ariltotle’s logic alone was recommended, 

becaufe it was found capable ef involving the fimpleft arguments, 
and of perplexing the plaineft truths. It became the univerfal 
feience, and Europe tur almoil three ceutiries, produced no com- 
pofition that can arveti the curiofity ef a lat “eal enquirer. Incre- 
dible legends, uncditying homilies, and trite eapolitions of feripture, 
were the only labours of the learned duriog that datk period, 
But the gloom at lail began to difappear, gud the fceptre of know- 
ledge was wretled from the hand ot fuperfiition. Several enlight- 
ened perfons aniony the laity, who had ftudied under the Arabs 
in Spain, undertor sk the education of yourh about the beginning 
of the eleventh ceniury, in the chief cities of Italy ; and after- 
wards in thofe of France, E nglan: 1, and Germany. Inftruction was 
communicated in a more rational! mauner, more numerous and more 
wiciul branches of fcience were taught; a tate for ancient litera- 
tuse Was revived; and jume Latin poems were written, not un- 
worthy of the latter times of the Roman empire. 

The human foul feems in this period to have roufed itfelf, as 
from a lethargy. ‘The fame enthutiaim which prompted one fet of 
men to fignahize their valour in the Holy Land, intpired another 
with the ardour of trantmitting to potlerity the gallant actions of 
the former, and of animating the zeal of thofe plous warriors, by 
the fabulous adventures ot former chriftion heroes. Thefe per- 
formances were compoicd in serie, and feveral of them with much 
elegance, and no finail degree of imagination: but many_ bars 
were yet in the way of literary y refinement. ‘The tatte of the age 
was too rude to rehth the beaunes ot claffical compofition: the 
Latin language, in which all {cience was conveyed, was but im- 
pertectly known to the buik of roocers, and the fearcity of parch- 
ment, together with the exrence of tranferibing, rendered books 
fo extremviy dear, a3 tobe oly within the reach of a few. Learn- 
ang however, continued to advance, in ipite of every obftruétion ; 
and the inventicn of paper in the rath century, and of printing 
about the midde of the s5rh, made knowle ‘dge fo general within 
a century atier, chat ltaly began to compare, in arts and letters, 
her medern with her ancient tiate, and to contraft the age of Leo 
x. with that of the tecond Crefar, 

* In the mean time, a fingular revolution had taken place in 
the empue of genius, introduced by one no lefs fingulae in the 
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fyftem of manners. Women among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, feem to have been confidered merely as objects of fenfuality, 
or of domeftic conveniency : they were devoted to a ftate of feclu- 
fion and obfcurity, had few attentions paid them, and were per- 
mitted to take as little fhare in the converfation, 2s in the general 
commerce of life. But the northern nations, who paid a kind of 
devotion to the fofter fex, even in their native foreits, had no 
fuoner feted themfeives in the provinces of the Koman empire, 
than the female character began to affume new confequence. Thofe 
fierce barbarians, who feemed to thirtt only tor blood, who ine 
volved in one undiftinguifing ruin the monuments of ancient gran- 
deur and ancient ingenuity, and who devoted to flames the 
knowledge ot ages, aiways forbore to oiler anv violence to the 
women. They brought along with them the refpecttul gallantry 
of the North, which had power even to reitrain their favage fe- 
rocity, and they intreduced into the Weit of Europe, a generofity 
of fentiment, and a complaifance towards the ladies, to which the 
moft polished nations of antiquity were ftrangers. 

‘© Thefe fentiments of generous gallantry were foftered by the 
inftitution of chivalry, which litced woman vet h-gher in the feale 
of life. Inftead of being nobody in fociety, the became its primum 
mobile. Every knight devoting himfelf to danger, declared him- 
felf the humble fervant of fome lady, and that lady was often the 
object of his love. Her honour was fuppofed to be intimarely con- 
nected with his, and her {mile was the reward of his valour: for 
her he attacked, for her he defended, and for her he fhed his 
blood. Courage, animated by fo powerful a motive, loft fight of 
every thing but enterpr:ze: incredible toils were cheartully en- 
dured ; incredible actions were performed ; and adventures feeming- 
ly fabulous were more than realized. “he eit ct was reciprocal. 
Women, proud of their influence, became worthy of the heroifm 
which they had infpired; they were not to be approached but by 
the high-minded and the brave ; and men then cou'd be only ad- 
mitted to the bofom of the chafte fair, after proving their fidelity 
and affeGion by years of perieverance and of peril. 

*¢ A fimilar change took place in the eperations of war. The 
perfect hero of antiquity was fuperior to fear, but he made ufe of 
every artifice to annoy his enemy : impelled by animofity and hotti'e 
paffion, like the favage in the American woods, he was only anxious 
of attaining his end, without regarding whether traud or force were 
the means. But the true knight or modern hero of the middle 
ages, who feems in all his rencounters to have hid his rye oa the 
judicial combat, or judgment ot God, had an equal contempt for 
ftratagem and danger. He difdained to take advantage of his enemy: 
he detired only to fee him, and to combat him upon equal terms, 
trufting that heaven would declare ia behalf of the jufi; and as he 
protefied only to vindicate the caufe of religion, of injured beauty 
or opprefled innocence, he was further confirmed in this enthufia- 
ftic opinion, by his own heated imagination. Strongly perfuaded 
that the decifion mutt be in his favour, he fought as if under the 
O 2 influence 
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influence of divine infpiration, rather than of military ardour, 
Thus the fvftem of chivalry, by a fingular combination of manners, 
blended the heroic and fanétified characters, united devotion and 
valour, zeal and gallantry, and reconciled the love of God and of 
the ladies. 

‘¢ From thefe new manners arofe a new fpecies of compofition; 
namely, the romance, or modern heroic fable. It was originally 
written in verfe, and by giving a new direction to genius, banithed 
for atime that vein of ancient poetry, which had been fo fuccefs. 
fully revived and cultivated during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, Inventive poetry, however, loft nothing by this relap‘e. 
Had claffical tafte and judgment been fo early eftablithed, imagina. 
tion muft have fuffered; truth and reafon, as an ingenious critic 
obferves, would have chafed before their time, thofe fpeétres of illu. 
five fancy which delight to hover on the gloom of fuperftition, 
and which form fo confiderable a part of modern literature. We 
fhould ftill have been ftrangers to the beautiful extravagancies of 
romantic fabling. 

** This new = of compofition took its rife in the 13th cen- 
tury, among the Troubadours or minftrels of Provence ; and was 
originally written in the Provengal dialeét, then the moft polifhed and 
univerfal of any modern tongue. The Troubadaurs, who feem to 
have been the lineal fucceffors of the Celtic bards, had followed in 
crowds to the Holy Land the princes and nobles by whom they 
were patronifed ; they had feen the riches and {plendor of oriental 
cities, and the pomp of oriental princes; they had been witnefles 
to the greateft fcene of war that modern times had yet beheld; 
they had feen the combined armies of Europe and of Afia, encamp 
on the plains of Paleitine; they had alfo feen them engage: 
their imagination was inflamed by the fumpruous equipiges, gor- 
geous banners, armorial cognizances, and grand pavillions, in which 
the champions of the crofs throve to excel each other, but ftill more 
by the enthufiaftic valour of the combatants. They had feen many 
wonderful things, and heard many marvellous tales ; and, on their 
return, they gave to the whole the colouring of poetic fancy, 
heightened by all the exaggerations of Afiatic imagery, and filled 
with all the extravagancies, of Afiatic fiction, dwarfs, giants, dragors, 
and necromancers. 

*¢ ‘The ignorance and credulity of the age, the fuperftitious ve- 
neration paid to the herces of the Crufades, the trightful ideas 
formed of the infidels, and the diftance of country, made the boldett 
conceptions of the poet be received with all the avidity of cruth, 
The romance became the favourite mode of compofition, and 3s 
every kingdom in Kurope had its valourous knights, every king- 
dom foon had its romances, and every romance was nearly the 
fame. Whether the icene was laid in ancient or in modern times, 
in Spain, or in Syria, the fame fet of ideal beings were introduced, 
the fame kind of plot was purfued, and the fame manners were 
psinted. A lady miraculoufly fair and chaile, and a knight more 
than 
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than humanly brave and conftant, encountering monflers, and re- 
filing the allurements of enchantreffes, formed the ground-work of 
all thofe unnatural compofitions, 

** Modern poetry did not long, however, remain in this rude 
fare. The romance, which had its rife in the manners of chivalry, 
and which rendered them ftill more romantic, fell into difrepute, 
as foon as thofe manners began to decline. It was fucceeded by 
the allegorical tale ; in which the virtues and vices, appetites and 
paffions, took the place of human agents, and were made fubfer- 
vient to the defign of the poet. This fhadowy production was 
followed by the Italian epic; which, like the heroic poem of the 
Greeks, confifts of a compound of mortal, immortal, and allego- 
rical perfonages, Dante, Ariofto, and Tatio, are fuppofed to have 
carried it to perfection. 

‘“« Dante, the father of Italian poetry, flourifhed in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. His Inferno, though fuil of ex- 
travagancies, is one of the greateft effurts of human genius. No 
poem, ancient or modern, affords more ftriking initances of the true 
fublime, and true pathetic. He was fucceeded by Petrarch and 
Boccace, who perfected the Italian language. 

‘¢ Petrarch is the firft modern poet, who writes with claffical 
elegance and purity. He appears to have been intimately acquain- 
ted with the beauties of the ancients, and to have {tudied their 
graces. His Canzoni, or lyric pieces, have often all the eafe of 
Horace, and all the delicacy of Tibullus. In many of them, how- 
ever, we difcover a degree of that conceit, or affectation of prote, 
which feems infeparable from Italian poetry ; and the Platonic 
ideas with which all his writings abound, though admired by his 
countrymen as a decent veil to love, give his fo highly celebrated 
fonnets to Laura too much the air of hymns toa divinity, to in- 
tereft_ the human heart. 

‘* Boccace has great and various merit. He is chicfily known 
as a profe-writer, and his profe compofition is fuperior to that of 
every other Italian author: but if his modefly had not led him to 
commit to the flames his poetical compofitions, from an apprehen- 
fion of their inferiority to thofe of his mafter Petrarch, he might, 
perhaps, have appeared no lefs confiderable as a poet. One piece, 
which efcaped the general ruin, gives reafon for this opinion. It 
is entitled the Tefeide; and though it confounds, lke all the 
poems of that age, ancient and modern manners, tines and cere- 
monies, it abounds with fo many native beauties, as to leave cri- 
ticifm room only for admiration. It is of the heroic kind; and the 
fable is better conftructed, and abounds with more interetting in- 
cidents, than that of any modern poem of the fame age. It has 
been tranflated into Englifh by Chaucer, under the name of the 
Knight’s Tale; and, as modernized by Dryden, is the mott ani- 
mated and harmonious piece of verfification in our language.” 

This affertion admits of fome doubt, and to be plain, we 
are quite of a different opinion. We have many excellent 
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Picces in our language, more animated and harmonious, than 
this tale modernized by Dryden. uot homines, tot fenten- 
tic. To proceed 

*¢ The reputation of Boccace, however, with the world in ge- 
neral, is founded on his Decameron, which is indeed an enchanting 
work. It contains more good tales of the gay and facetious kind, 
than have been produced befides by all the writers of ancient and 
modern times. The mofi celebrated moderns in that walk have 
borrowed from it their beft pieces. Chaucer and Fontaine, though 
living at almoft three hundred years diftance from each other, are 
equally indebted tothe Decameron. ‘Thefe tales of Boccace are 
the firft modern compofitions that give us any idea of the manners 
of common life ; and both the ile i in which they are related, and 
the fubjects which they untold, prove, that civilization was then in 
a very advanced ftate in Italy. 

“¢ But Italy was not the only country where civilization had 
made advances. The Englifh court was at that time the moft 
fplendid in Europe, and one of the moit polifhed. ‘Thither many 
accomplithed foreigners reforted, to behold the grandeur, and to 
enjoy the bounty of the third Edward. ‘The {pols of France 
fwelled the pomp of Englind; while a captive king, and his un- 
fortunate nobles, civilized its manners, by accufloming its haughty 
and infolent barons to the exercite of mutual complaitance. Ed- 
ward himfelf, and his illuftrious fon, the Black Prince, were the ex- 
amples of all that was great in arms, or gallant in courtefy. They 
were the patrons and the mirrors of chivalry. The ftately caftle of 
Windfor, built in this heroic reign, faw the round table of King 
Arthur reflored, and the Order of the Garver inilicuted, that glorious 
tribute to gallantry, and facred badge of honcur. Tilts, tournae 
ments, and pageents, were conitantly exhibiced, and with a magni- 
ficence tormeriy unknown. 

** The lad es, Who throngec the court of Edward, and crowded 
to fuch fpectacles, arrayed in the richest habits, were the judges in 
thofe peaceiul, though not «!ways bloodle! 5 comsbenss and the vic- 
toriows knight, in receiving trom the hand of beauty the reward of 
his proweis, became ¢cefirous of exciting other paflions, befide that 
of admiration. He began io turn his eyes from taney to the heart. 
He afpired at intereft in the feat of the affections. Inftead of the 
celd confenr of virtue, he fought the warm return of love; inftead 
of acquiefcence, he dem inded “lentibility . Female pride was roufed 
at fuch a requett; affiduities znd attentions were emploved to foothe 
it; and nature and cufiom, vanity and tecling, were long at war in 
the breait of woman, Darin: 5 the courfe of this fenti: mental flrug- 
gic, which had its rife in a more ratienal mode of thinking, opened 
more freedom of Intercour! es end rerminated j in our prefent tami- 
liar manners, the two fexes mutually polifhed each other; the 
nen acquired more foftnets and addrefs, the women more know- 
ledge and graces 

“ Toa reign « of fo much heroifin and gillentry, the mufes were 
not likey to uccp. Jeitcry Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 
Was 
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was the brighteft ornament of Edward’s court. He added to a live- 
ly genius and leayned education, a thorough knowledge of life and 
manners. Ile was perfectly a man of the world, had frequently 
vilited France and Italy, and fometimes under the advantage of a 
public character. He had ftudied the Italian and Provengal poets, 
was intimately acquainted wi.h thofe languages, and attempted fuc- 
ce(sfully all the kinds of poetry then in uie. His tranflation of the 
heroic poem of Boccace, I have already mentioned. He alfo tranf- 
luted, and greatly improved, the allegorical poem, called Le Roman 
dela Rofe,y written by Trillian of Lorris, and John of Meun, two 
celebrated French poets of thofe times; and he compofed his Can- 
terbury Tales after the model of the Decameron. They abound 
with much true humour and pleafantry ; and, though chiefly bor- 
rowed, entitie their author to a diftinguifhed rank among the writers 
of his age, The Prologues in particular, which are entirely his 
own, contain a ve.n of moral fatire, that has not yet been ex- 
ceeded. 

*« Chaucer, however, had many difadvantages to ftruggle with, 
from which his cotemporaries were in a great meafure free. The 
Conqueror had attempted to extirpate the Englifh tongue. The 
Norman language was ordered to be ufed in all public writings, and 
taught in all public fchools. It was alfo the dialect of the court. 
This badge of flavery was only abolifhed by Edward the Third. 
It had continued aimoit three hundred years. Chaucer had, there- 
fore to create, or at leaft to form a new diale&t. This circumftance 
ought always to be attended to in contemplating the writings ot 
our venerable bare ; as it, afterall! its diligence, alone can account 
for that prodigicus difparity obfervable between the progrefs of 
Englifh manaers, and ot the Englifh language. Had things con- 
tinued to proceed in their natural order, Chaucer’s ftile would now 
have been nearly as intelligible as that of Shakefpeare. 

‘* But this bright dawn of Englith literature and Englith refine- 
ment was foon obicured by the civil wars that followed, and which 
continued with little interruption till the acceffion of Henry VII. 
During that long period of anarchy, genius went to decay ; and the 
animofities of faction had rendered the manners of the people al- 
moft altogether favage. The feverity of Henry’s temper and go- 
vernment was little calculated to promote either letters or polite- 
nefs ; and the religious difputes which took place under the reign 
of his fon, were a new bar in the way of civilization, Chaucer 
had no fucceffor worthy of himfelf till the days of Elizabeth. 

** Like circumt{tances obftructed the progrefs of literature in 
France, till the reign of Francis I. who is defervedly ftiled the fa- 
ther of the French mufes. Chants Royaux, Balades, Rondeaux, 
and Paftorales, had taken place of .he Provergal poetry about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century ; but Froiflart, who cultivated 
with fuccefs this new poctry as it was called, was not equal to 
William of Lorris, or John of Meun, ‘The Romance of the Rote 


was ftill the fineft French poem. 
** Genius 
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¢¢ Genius in the mean time, continued to advance, with giant 
ftrides, in Italy. A fucceflion of great poets followed Dante in the 
higheft walk of the mufe; and, at length, Ariofto and Taffy ap. 
peared, the glory of the 1gth and 16th centuries, whofe celebra- 
ted works are fuppofed to contain all that is excellent in poetry, 
The Orlando of Ariofio is a wonderful production ; it is tormed 
upon the Gothic plan, and confequently is wild and extravagant ; 
but it abounds with fo many, and fuch various beauties, that, either 
as a whole, or in parts, it commands our warmeft admiration, ‘The 
Jerufalem of Taffo is a very different performance, it is conftrucied 
after the Grecian model, and adds to an interefting and happily con- 
ducted fable, a number of ftriking and well-drawn characters, all 
operating to one end, together with a beatiful profufion of machi- 
nery, touching fituations, fublime images, and bold defcriptions. 
Voltaire preters the firft to the Odyfley, the fecond to the Iliad ot 
Homer ; but you, I hope, have too juk a tafte of claifical elegance, 
and what is truly great in mature and in poetry, to be capable of 
fuch an opinion. 

*¢ The progrefs of genius in Italy, however, during this period, 
was not confined to poetry, and {till lefs to one fpecies of it. Pe- 
trarch and Boccace had their fucceffors as well as Dante. The 
dramatic talent began to difclofe itfelf. Theatrical reprefentation 
was revived, Both tragedy and comedy had been atrempted with 
fuccefs before the middle of the 16th century ; but that mufical 
drama, which has long been fo univerfal in Italy, and which, in 
excluding nature and probability, has enlarged the bounds of har- 
mony, was yet in its infancy. 

** Mufic is one of the firft fciences that is cultivated, and the laf 
that is perfected in any country- The rude tale of the bard is ac- 
companied with the wild notes of his voice and harp, in order to 
atone for che want of ideas, and to enforce his meaning; but as 
table becomes more extenfive and rich, the poet difdains to court 
the ear by any thing but by the harmony of his own numbers: 
he relies for intereit on the powers of imagination and fentiment; 
and thofe, without any foreign aid, produce their effet, upon a 
people civilized, but not corrupted. The dramatic writer, in like 
manner, obtains his end, for a time, by the difpofition of his plot, 
the force of his dialogue, and the ftrength and variety of his cha- 
racters ; but as mankind become more refined, they become more 
effeminate, and the luxury of harmony is found neceffary to give 
theatrical reprefentation its proper influence. ‘Then, and not till 
then, does the mufical fcience attain perfection, and then poetry 
begins to decline; every thing is fung; every thing is compofed 
to be warbled through the eunuch’s throat, and fenfe is facrificed 
to found. 

** A fimilar obfervation may be extended to hiftory : the deeds 
of the hero are the firft objects of human curioficy ; yet mankind 
in almoft every other country, have ceafed to aét with dignity ; 
before their actions have been properly recorded. Truth appears 
cold and infipid to a people inclined to wonder: and wonder is 
3 the 
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the predominant paffion of all uncivilized nations. Fiction is called 
in to gratify it, and fable is for a time received as hiftory. Bue 
when men come to be more emplcyed about political objects, they 
become more defirous of being intormed than amazed: they wifh 
to know the real actions of their anceftors, and the caufes of the 
corfequences of fuch aétions, The hiftorian takes advantage of 
this difpofition to procure admiffion to his labours: but as it is more 
difficult to afcertain faéts than to affume them, and eafier to affign 
motives of action, and deduce actions ingenioufly from them, than 
to trace the motives of men in their actions, and give to truth fuch 
a degree of colouring as willmake it intereft, without rendering its va- 
lidity fufpected, hiftory has been every where longer of attaining per- 
fection than ‘he hicheft works of imagination. Italy had at laft her 
hiftorians, and excellent ones. Macniavel at the fame time courted 
the comic mufe, unfolded the principles of a dark and pernicious 
policy, and digefted the annals of his native country with all the 
difcernment of Tacitus ; while Guicciardini, a more amiable writer, 
recorded the tranfactions of his own times with the elegance and 
exactnefs of Thucydides.” 

This encomium, in our opinion, is carried too far, as their 
merit is not fo excellent as here repretented. 

** Philofophy was only wanting in the 16th century, to bring 
Italy within the line of ee with ancient Greece, when 
Greece was in her glory. A number of independent and free ftates 
vied with each other in all the elegant and commercial arts; in 
riches and in fplendour ; in manners and in talents, in pomp and 
in power. Proud of her privileges and of her liberal acquifitions, 
fhe looked down with contempt on every other country, and branded 
every other people with the name of barbarians. Two great mo- 
narchs, like thofe of Pertia and Macedon, were contending who 
fhould be her mafter. She wanted only the lights of philofophy to 
render the parallel complete. Bewildered in the mazes of fcho- 
laitic reafoning, or loft in the dreams of perverted Piatonitm, her 
iages were fill alike ignorant of the fyftem of man and of the unt- 
verfe; and before they could know either, it was neceflary that the 
veil of fuperftition fhould be rent, that mankind beholding the pup- 
pet to which they had kneeled, and by which they had been over- 
awed, fhould fearlefaly look through the range of nature, and con- 
template its phyfical and moral order.” 

We fain would make fome extracts from the narrative of 
the different ftates, but the limits of our Review prevent us 
from the execution of fuch a defign, as we have already been 
pretty copious, with regard to this article, However, we 
take upon us to pronounce this work to be a valuable acqui- 
fition to the ftudent in hiftory. Nor will the icholar, the 
gentleman, or the politician be diffatisfied after an attentive 
perufal, as the above important period and its events are 
placed in many new and ftriking lights. - 

Vou. X. P Lhe 
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The Hiftory of the Tcwn of Thetford, in the Counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, from the earlief? Accounts to the prefent Time, By 
the late Mr. Thomas Martin, of Palgrave, Suffilk, F. 4.8 
4to, 1. 4s. T. Payne. 


We have fo frequently been wearied with the dull details 
of dabblers in antiquity, that we fhall not fcruple to acknow 
ledge, we opened this volume with difguft. The name of 
honeft Tom Martin, however, whom we remember for many 
years the Senior Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, encou- 
raging us to proceed, the following modeft Advertifement gave 
us as much pleafure as it will certainly afford our readers. 

*¢ The abilities of Mr. Thomas Martin, and the opportunities 
he derived from the collections of Peter Le Neve, Eiq. Norroy 
King at Arms, render it unneceffary to enlarge on the Hiftory of his 
native town of Thetford, which Mr. Blomefield thirty years ago en- 
couraged the public to expect from his hands. 

‘* The materials being left withovt the laft finifhing at Mr. Mar- 
tin’s death, were purchaied by Mr. John Worth, chemift, of Difs, 
F.S.A. who entertained thoughts of giving them to the public, 
and circulated propofals, dated July 1, 1774, for printing them by 
fub{cription. Upon the encouragement he received, he had a¢tual- 
ly printed five fheets of the work, and engraved four plates. 

*¢ This fecond effort was blafted by the immature death of Mr. 
Worth, 1775; who dying infolvenr, his library, including what he 
had referved of the immentfe collections of Le Neve and Martin at 
their difperfion on the death of the latter, being fold with his other 
effeéts for the benefit of his creditors, was purchafed the fame year 
by Mr. Thomas Hust, bookfeller, at Harlefton. Of him I bought 
the manufeript, with the undigetted materials, copy-right, and 
plates. 

*¢ The firft of thefe required a general revifal. The public are 
indebted to Francis Grofe, eq. for a new fer ot the laft. The coins 
are arranged by that able mafter Mr. B. Bartlet. 

** The Rev. Sir John Cullum, bart. communicated the memoirs 
of the author, and the Rev. Mr. Thomas the plate of his portrait, 
which had been engraved at the expence of the late Mr. Ives. 

** Thus preiuming on the favourable difpofition of the public to 
juch works, and to this in particular, from the refpectable litt of 
fubfcribers to Mr. Worth’s propofals, I (as his reprefentative fo far 
as the hittory of this ancient and famous town is concerned) now 
offer it to the public patronage. R.G.” 

Thefe are the initials, without doubt, of the fkilful and in- 
éefatigahle collector and hiftoriographer of Britifh Topogra- 
phy. From the pencil of Mr. Grote much will naturally be 
expe&ted ; and we will venture to pronounce that Bafire and 
Godtrey have done jufiice to his excellent drawings. The 
wiangement of the coins could noi poflibly have fallen into 
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better hands than Mr. Bartlet’s ; and of Sir John Cullum’s 
Memoirs of the Author, our readers fhall judge for them- 
felves. 

«© Mr. Thomas Martin was born at Thetford, in the {chool-houfe 
in St. Mary’s parith, (the only remaining parifh of that town in 
Suffolk) March 8, 169$. His grandtather William Martin was 
rector of Stanton St. John, in Suffolk, where he was buried in 1677. 
His father, William Martin, was rector of Great Livermere, and of 
St. Mary’s in Thetford, both in the fame county. He married Eli- 
zabeth, only daughter of Mr. Thomas Burrough, of Bury St. Ed- 
monds, and aunt to the late Sir James Burrough, matter of Caius 
College, Cambridge ; he died in 1721, aged 71, and was buried in 
Livermere chancel, where his fon Thomas, not long before his death, 
placed a monument for him, and his mother, and their children, 
who were then all dead except himfelf, ‘* now by God’s permiffion 
reliding at Palgrave.” 

‘* Thomas was the feventh of nine children. His fchool educa- 
tion was probably at Thetford. In 1715 he had been fome time 
clerk to his brother Robert, who practited as an atrorney there ; but 
it appears by fome objections to that employment in his own hand- 
writing in that year, that he was very uneafy and diflatisfied with 
that way of hte. As thefe give us the tate of his mind, and the 
bent of his inclination at that early period, and may perhaps ac- 
count for his fueceeding unfettled turn and little application to his 
bufinefs, they may be worth preferving in his own words, 

** Objections —I. Firit, my mind aad inclinations are wholly to 
Cambridge, having already found by experience that I can never 
fettie to my prefentemployment. 

** If. 1 was always defiyneJ for Cambridge by my father, and I 
believe am the only inttance in the world that ever went to fchool 
fo long to be a lawyer’s clerk. 

** III, I always wifhed that I might lead a private, retired life, 
which can never happen if I be an attorney ; buton the contrary, I 
mutt have the care and concern of feveral people’s bufinefs befides 
mine own, &c. 

* IV. If I bea lawyer, the will of the dead can never be ful- 
filled, viz. of my fifter Elizabeth, who left 10]. to enter me at col- 
lege; and aunt Burrough, to whom I have promifed (at her earneft 
requeft) that I never would be a lawyer ; nay, my brother himfelf 
had promifed her I never fhould. 

** V. It was always counted ruination for young perfons to be 
brought up at home, and I’m fure there’s no worle town under the 
fun tor breeding or converfation tian this. 

“ VI. Though | thouid ferve my tine out with my brother, T 
fhould never fancy the ttudy af the law, having gota tafte of a more 
noble and pieatane ttudy. 

** Qu fPions,—But perhaps thefe queftions may be afked me, to 
which £ fhall aniwer as follows : 1. Why I came to my brother at 
al? 2. And have abfented myfelf thus long trom fchool ? 3. Or 
why I have not {poke my mind before this ume ? 
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“© Anfwers, 1. Though I ain with my brother, it was none of my 
defire, (having always confeffed an averfion to his employment) but 
was almoft forced to it by the perfuafion of a great many, ringing in 
my ears that this was the gainfulleft employment, &c. 

‘¢ II, Though I have loft fome time in fchool learning, I have 
read a great deal of hiftory, poetry, &c. which might have taken up 
as much time at Cambridge, had I kepr at fchool, 

*¢ III. I have ftaid thus long, thinking continual ufe might have 
made it eafy tome ; but the longer | ftay, the worfe I like it. 

Tromas Martin, 1716, 

‘* He was, however, by fome means or other, kept from execut- 
ing his favourite plan of going to Cambridge. In 1722 he fill pro- 
bably refided at Thetford ; for having married Sarah the widow of 
Mr. Thomas Hopley, and daughter of Mr. John Tyrrel of Thetford, 
his firft child was born there that year ; in 1723, his fecond was 
born at Palgrave in Suffolk, as were the reft. ‘his wife bore him 
eight children, and died November 15, 1731, ten days after the had 
been delivered of twins. He very foon, however, repaired this lofs, 
by marrying Frances the widow ot Peter Le Neve, Norroy, who had 
not been long dead, and to whom he was executor. By this lady he 
came into the poffetlion of a very valuable collection of Englith an- 
tiquities, pi€tures, &c. She bere him alfo about as many children 
as his former fpoufe, (four of whom, as well as tive of the others, 
arrived at manhood) and died, I think, before him. 

** He died March 7, 1771, and was buried, with cthers of his fa- 
mily, in Palgrave church- porch, where no epitaph as yet records the 
name of that man who has fo induftrioufly preferved thofe of others, 
though Mr. Ives had promifed his friends that he would ereé& a 
monument for hin, and hadactually drawn up the following inferip- 
tion, iuch as it is, to be put upon it : 

Near 
This place are depofited 
the remains of 
THOMAS MARTIN, 
who ftudied and preferved antiquities. 
Died March 7, 1771, aged 74. 
To whole memory 
This marbie was erected by 
JOHN IVES, F. S.A, 

‘© Mr. Martin feems to have prefaged that he might want this 
pofthumous honour, as in a curious manufeript of church collections 
made by him, he had inferted the following pieces of poetry : 

When death thall have his due of me, 
This book my monument fhall be. 
Or, 
Thefe tombs by me. collected here in one 
When dead fhall be my monumental! ‘tone. 
Or in the old phrafe : 

Thus many tombs from differcnt rooms, 

By me colleded into one : 
When I am dead, thall be inftead 

Of my own moaumental ftone, 66 Wha 
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«© What is become of this book, 1 know not ; Mr. Ives, after Mr. 
Martin’s death, folicited and obtained it of the family ; and upon 
his death, the Martins made very earneit applications to his friends 
to have it returned, but were refufed. Mr. Martin refers to it 
fometimes in his church notes in my pofietlion. I think it was not 
in Mr. Ives’s auétion in 1777. 

«¢ Mr. Martin’s defire was not only to be efteemed, but to be 
known and diftinguifhed by the name of Honeff Tom Martin of Pals 
grave™, an ambition in which his acquaintance {aw no reafon not to 
gratify him ; and I have obferved with pleafure feveral ftrokes of 
moral fentiment feattered about his rough church notes. Thefe 
were the genuine effufions of his heart, not defigned for the public 
eye, and theretore mark his real character in that refpect. Had he 
defired the appellation of wife and prudent, his inattention to his 
bufinefs, his contempt and improper ufe of money, and his fondnefs 
for mixed and feftive company, would have debarred him, as the 
father of a numerous family, of that pretenfion. 

‘* Asan antiquary, he was moft fkilful and indefatigable ; and 
when he was employed as an attorney and genealogift, he was in his 
element. I have two or three of his collections in that way that 
fhew his prodigious induftry. He had the happieft ufe of his pen, 
copying, as well as tracing, with difpatch and exaétnefs, the diffe- 
rent writing of every wra, and tricking arms, feals, &c. with great 
neatnefs. His tafte for antient lore feems to have poffefled him trom 
his earlieft to his lateft days. He dated all the {craps of paper on 
which he made his church notes, &c. Some of thefe begin as early 
as 1721, and end but the autumn before his death, when he ftill 
wrote an excellent hand ; but he certainly began his collections even 
before the firit mentioned period, for he appears among the contri- 
butors to Mr. Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, printed in 17194. 

‘© His colleétion of antiquities, particularly of fuch as relate to 
Suffolk, was very confiderable, grearer than probably ever were be- 
fore, or will be hereafter, in the pofleffion of an individual; their 
fragments { have enriched feveral private libraries ; and, from ~~ 

libera 


* He is thus called among the fubfcribers to Grey’s Hudibras, 1744. 

+ All the old deeds and archives of Eton College were many years ago digefted 
and indexed by Mr. Martin, whofe index under his own hand remains there to this 
day. 

} “His diftreffes obliged him to difpofe of many of his books, with his MS, notes 
on them, to Mr. T. Payne, in his life-time, 1769. A catalogue of his library was 
printed after his death at Lynn, in 8vo. 1771, in hopes of difpofing of the whole at 
once. Mr. Worth, chemift, at Difs, F.S. A. purchafed the reft, with all his 
other colle€tions, for 600]. The printed books he immediately fold to Booth and 
Berry of Norwich, who difpofed of them ina catalogue, 1773. The pittures and 
leffer curiofities Mr. Worth fold by 2uction at Difs ; part of his MSS. in London, 
in April 1773, by Mr. Semuel Baker; and by a fecond fale there in May 1774, 
MSS. fearce books, deeds, grants, pedigrees, drawings, prints, coins, and curiofi- 
ties. What remained on the death of Mr. Worth, confitting chiefly of the p:pers 
relating to Thetford, Bury, and the county of Suffolk, were purchafed by Mr. 
Hunt, book feller, at Harlefton, who incorporated t em into a marked catalogue, 
and fold the reft to private purchafers, The editor of this work is poff: {Ted of the 
Bury, and the author of this lifeofthe county, papers. The difpertion was com- 
pleted 
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liberal {pirit of communication that diftinguifhes the prefent age, 
would undoubtedly be acceffible to any gentleman whofe time 
fhould enable, and inclination induce him, to arrange and give 
them to the public.” 

| In a future Review fome fpecimens of this valuable addi- 
ii tion to our local antiquities fhall be exhibited. y i oe 





Ae, |e A fhort Hiflory c¥ the Oppofition during the laft Seffion of Par- 
\ if liament. vo. 1s. Cadell. 


et «© Out of thy own mouth fhall I condemn thee” might 
have been the motto of this piece, which from the avowed 
declarations of the leaders of the minority, proves their con- 
du& to have been fomewhat reprehenfible. What opinion 
our public and avowed enemies had of the intelligence com- 
municated by our demagogues may be conceived from the 
following circumftance. “ Gazette de France du vendredi 
18 Juin,” 1779.—“ Il (Hartley) foutint que les forces de la 
France étoient prefque egales 4 celle de la Grande Bretagne 
en Europe et en Amerique ; ; que l’Efpagne tenoit la balance. 
I] ofa prononcer que l’ Anglettere ne domineroit plus fur les 
mers, qu’ autant qu’il plairoit 4 la maifon de Bourbon. 
L? eloquent Burke foutint que le Sieur Hartley n’ avoit rien 
avance qui ne fut vrai; ill appuya cette opinion par un de- 
tail circonftancié de toutes les forces de VEfpagne.” Such 
reprefentations indifputably had, according to our author, 
much influence in determining ‘the conduét of Spain; and 
fimilar arguments had in the fame manner effeéted the decla- 
ration of American independence. In the reign of Charles 
the Second the principal leaders of the faétion, that called 
themlelves whigs, were in the pay of France, It is impof- 
fible that our prefent patriots fhould ftand in the fame pre- 
dicament, and earn their wages by publiihing their fpeeches 
in the news-papers as the fafeft and moft certain way of 
conv des, intelligence to our national foes. ‘This pamphlet, 
if founded on faét, comes feafonably to the relief of the na- 
tion, and unm afk’s its private enemies in the cleareft and 
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This account of the breaking-up of fo capital a culleStion, melancholy as it 
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moft poignant ftyle. The /uppofed fchemes of the party in 
elpoufing the caufe of Keppel, of Howe, Burgoyne, and 
every unfortunate general or admiral are developed, and the 
black defign (for fuch it may well be called, if real) of ex- 
citing a rebellion in Ireland at this critical juncture is painted 
in its true colours. We give the following tpecimen. 

© Whilit the expectations of oppofition were at their height by 
the aid received from Admiral Keppel’s acquittal, a new topic was 
ftarted, which, as it promifed much mifchief to their country, 
opened a frefh profpect of advantage tothe party. The trade of 
Ireland, and confequently its revenue, had been on the decline for 
fome years paft. The caufes of that misfortune are more difficult 
to afcertain than the fact itfelf. Whether this diminution of re- 
venue proceeded from a decreafe of induttry, or a failure of foreign 
markets, it equally demanded a remedy, if it could be applied. 
Some itteps had accordingly been taken towards that object in the 
preceding feffion. But it appeared at the time that the facility 
with which relief was granted, inftead of fatistying oppofition, was 
calculated to create new demands, ‘Thefe demands, as they inter- 
fered with the trade of Great Britain, were certain of being op- 
pofed; a circumitance, which could not fail to create that defira- 
ble confufion, which fuits the views of the party. 

‘*¢ To thofe, who really wifhed to remove the evil, it appeared 
that the Irifh legiflature ought to be the bet judges of the remedy. 
But neither that legitlature nor their conftituenrs had fignified any 
diffatisfaction at the relief obtained. To convince both of the im- 
propriety of their peaceable conduét, oppofition by making demands 
in the name of Ireland pointed out what fhe might extort from 
Great Britain. This artifice, they hoped, would reduce the mini- 
firy to a difagreeable dilemma. Should they grant the demanded 
relief to the Lrith, thev could not fail to offend the who'e commer- 
cial inrereft in Great Britain: flould they rejufe it, there was a 
profpect, by proper management, of creating tumults, and perhaps 
of kindling a rebellion in [reland. 

‘* Though this commercial adventure has not vet been produc- 
tive of all the profit expected by the faction, as the fhip is ftill at 
fea, the cargo may turn out to fome account. he interior Irith 
are, and have been in a diftreffed fituation. ‘The nature of the go- 
vernment, the tenures of the country, a liftlefs inactivity, which 
always accompanies diftrefs, a want of induftry created by domettic 
difcouragements of various kinds, have combined to render their 
condition more wretched than that of almoft any other people in 
Europe. FPhey have long felt their own mifery without knowing 
from whence it came. Our worthy patriots, by pointing out 
Great Britain as the author of Irifh dittrefs, may have fome chance 
of roufing lrith refentment. They have fomented and encouraged 
refiftance in America, and why may they not excite rebellion in 
Ireland? The truth is, they feem to have injured their country 
beyond sheir degree of forgivenefs; and, if they cannot fatisty 
3 their 
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their ambition by her misfortunes, they are at leaft refolved to 
gratify their vengeance by her ruin.” 

The reft of this detperate faétion’s condud, as it is here 
ftyled, is detcribed in the fame animated manner. 





De Primordiis Civitatum Oratio. Auélore ‘Facobo Dunbar, in 
Coll. Reg. et Univ. Aberdonenft Philofophie Profeffire. Ca- 
dell. 1s. 6d. 


This author in order to engace our attention has informed 
us in the title of his lucubration, that he has difcuffed the 
queftion now in agitation between Great Britain and her co- 
lonies ; but to our great difappointment we find only a few 
detached fentences upon this fubjeét interfperfed in his oration, 
as he is pleated to call it. Ought not the profeflor to have 
dreaded the imputation of being a catchpenny writer ? In the 
exordium of his piece he informs us that this effort of his 
genius was addrefled to an afflembly of learned men, or in 
other words to the univeriity ; and we thence concluded that 
it had the fanétion of that body. For the credit of that fe- 
minary of /earning, we hope that it was not publifhed at the de- 
fire of the congregation ; for it is one of the moft flimfy, va- 
pid and unclaflical compofitions of which we have any recol- 
leétion. Why the author chofe Latin for the vehicle of his 
ideas we cannot conceive, except he deipaired of writing good 
Englifh and imagined that bad [atin would be more agreeable 
to the reader, or at leaft Iefs intelligible than good Scotch, 
which we apprehend to be the only language that Mr, Dun- 
bar can write with propriety. Thefe ientiments we publifh 
with the lefs reterve, that the public may net be impofed upon 
by the unproved affertions of certain pretended critics, who 
allow the author the praiie of the pureft Latinity and produce 
the following example. ‘* Nil hic opus eft antiqua referre— 
nil opus eft de Cincinnato, de Camillo, aut de Papirio loqui. 
Nonne labantibus fortunis noftris, intria memoriam noftram, 
uno viro, temporibus evocato, feie fubito ereétam ac fubleva- 
tam Britannia viderit * Nonne eodem viro, etfi gravi annis, 
temporibus iterum evocando, fele itefum ereétam, nunc for- 
fan Britannia vilura fit> Nicene fenex ! nondum forfan om- 
nium dierum fol occidit. © ii talis qualis tu fuifti nunc pa- 
wiz adfit. O fi tibi preteritos natura reterat annos.” Here 
he ‘peaks of Lord Chatham, and vet he fays of a pofitive fact, 
** nonne Dritanaia viderit te ereétam 2?” Did not Britain fee 
herfelf 
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herfelf raifed up? What fchoolboy could not have told him 
that ve cannot have the fubjunétive after it but when it is ex- 
preflive of adoubt and dependent on an indicative claufe ? 

In the following fentence and in feveral others there is a 
confufion of tenfes. ‘* Ex iiidem rationibus colligere licet 
ante condita condendave civilia, cum mores minus Vitientur, 
virorum au€toritatem viguifle, que a plena hominum liber- 
tate parum abhorrebat. Here vitientur fhould be vitiarentur ; 
except the author means to eftablifh a new {pecies of ftyle, 
which will reprefent an a€tion as paft and pretent at the fame 
time, 

In page 15, he fays, ‘* Confuetudines interea ferpere ac 
prodire ceeperant, et magis magifque in dies firmate res huma- 
nas ad aliquam normam et regulam ¢trajunt diriguntque.” 
Page 17. ‘* Tabeicente et percunte libertate umbra ejus reti- 
netur, et nifi jura populi palam admittentur, nullo modo ever= 
ti potuiffent”” In thefe two paflages the Italics point to the 
fame confufion of tenfes. 

In page 13, he fays, ** Vix affirmare aufim num patres 
nofirum ftatuiflent &c.”  Inftead of patres nofiri; and no 
doubt he would have the Lord’s prayer not begin with pater 
nofier but with pater nofrum, Is there an example of this 
Greek conftruction to be found in a Latin author ? We be- 
lieve the fearch would be fruitlefs. 

In page 14, Hoc tamen principium fecondarium eft, &c.” 
This falte fpelling would be excufeable, were there not a ta- 
bleof Errata; and fo might gubernari for gubenare in page 
gth, did not the numerous folecifis interfperied in this com- 
pofition give us reafon to think it nota flip of the pen, but a 


' mifconception of the head. However, profeflor Dunbar is 


not fingular in this refpe&t ; were this the place for fuch a cri- 
ticifin, we could point out many inaccuracies in the Latin of 
profeffors of no {mall name on this fide of the Tweed. 


4 





Three Letters to the Reverend Dr. Price containing Remarks upon 
his Fajt Sermon. ya Cobler. tmall 8vo. 6d. Bladon. 


We hefitate not a moment to pronounce, that this Cobler, 
if not a perfe& mafter of his trade, doth his work very well, 
and turns out of his hand, as neat, tight and well put together 
a performance, as moft in the bufinefs. His awl is well pointed, 
his ftuff is good, but he fometimes waxes too warmly, and then, 
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Only, it is, that he may, profeffionall, be faid to make a ccb- 
ling job of it. ; ‘ . 

Our Cobler pierces deep into what he conceives to be the 
unfound parts of Dr. Price, in many places. As a plain, 
folid artiticer, the following extra&ts are no bad {pecimens of 
his mending and making. He fhrewdly aiks the Reverend 
Doétor many close quettions ; theie amongft others. 

«* The firit thing I remark is your objervation on the words of the 
Apoftle Jude, * that Sodom and Gomorr ah, and the cities about them, 
were ict forth as an example, fuficring the vengeance of eternal 
fire ;’ that is, you fay, * a fire which sota/ly coniumed thei, and 
which appeared to be even fill burning, and would probably burn 
tillthe end of the world.? P.2. Ah, Doctor! I fee that you do not 
like that avy ¢ding fhould burn longer than till the end of the world, 
Eternal fre is quite {hocking toa man of your liberal way of think- 
ing. But are you ture Doétor, that this fire gaite confumed thele 

cities ? How came you then to credit the report, as you apparentiy 
do, p- 5. that fome part of the ruins of thefe cities are itil to be 
feen in the Dead Sea? If there are fuch ruins, that fill exiit soco 
years after they were totally confumed—have been burning ever 
fince, Mill appear to burn, noiwithitanding their being fo long and 
fu deeply fubmerfed in water-—it is very probable, as you fay, they 
may continue burning ullthe endof the worid. But who ever faw 
thefe ruins ? Whoever faw them burning, or faw thofe columns of 
fmoke, which, you fay, are feen at certain times to rife from the 
Jake? p. 5. You refer us bere top. 84, 85. of Maundrell’s Travels, 
I have an extract from tho’e very pages, and which | am fare is ex- 
aét, in which Mr. Maundrell lays, * Being detirous to fee the remains 
(if there were any) of thote cities ancienrly fituate in this place, I 
diligently furveyed the waters, as far as my eye could rezch, but 
neither could | dfcern any heaps ot ruins, nor any /woke aicend- 
ing above the furtace of the water.” Maund. Trav. p. 8 ,. Oth Ed. 
He fays, indeed, that the Father-Guardian and procurator of Jeru- 
Salem afured bim, that they had feen one of thefe ruins. He was 
too modell and too polite a man to give them the lie, and too faith- 
ful to omit their tetlimony; but it is plain he does not believe them : 
for, with all his candou’, he can fay no more of them than that they 
© were feemingly not dcftitute either of fenfe or probity.’ Dr. Price 
has certainly tou:e degree of both ; but he has appealed to an au- 
toority that contradicts his own detcription. 

** That part of the land of Judea,’ you fay, * where thefe de- 
voted citics ttood, was rich and tertile above ull the other parts of 
Gudea. This induced great numbers of people to fettle in this 
part of Fudea;’ p. 2, 3. ‘Tellme, Doctor, for certainly you know, 
when this country of the Old Cunaanites firft received the name of 
Gudea ? and whether or not the inhabitants, who thus thronged 
tnis fertile country, were Jews? Or elfe inform me what figure of 
{peech you here employ ? For when I meet with any thing of this 
kind (hat puzzles me, I can never reft till | make it out. 
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«¢ J want information, alfo, upon another fubfect. For you fay, 
p- 3» * Thecaufes which produced the richnefs of the foil, and 
crouded this country with inhabitants, were fuch as, at the fame 
time, produced a corruption of manners.’ What! do you mean, 
Doétor, that thefe caufes produced this corruption of manners as their 
natural effect, in the fame manner as they produced the fertility of 
the foil ? This is the moft obvious fenfe of your words. And, in- 
deed, unlefs this be your meaning, I will venture to fay, Cobler as 
Iam, that you talk ridiculoufly and abfurdly, and unworthy of a 
philofopher and a divine. And if this de your fenfe, I congratu- 
late your friend Pricfley upon his vidtory over your prejudices, and 
this promifing indication of = intire converfion. But what were 
thefe natural caufes that produced this amazing eff-ct, bork in the 
foil and manners of men? You reduce them all to one, viz, ‘ a 
warmth communicated by fubterranean fires.’ How know you that 
fuch fires exifted there before the day of the dettruction of Sodom ? 
That the materials were there before I have no doubt ; but that they 
were afually kindled before I fhall not venture to fay, till you are 
pleafed to inform me upon what evidence you affert it. Tell me al- 
io, at the fame time, how thefe fubterranean fires produced this 
kindly, fertilizing warmth in the foil? For I have always hitherto 
been taught by other philofophers, that when the bituminous and 
fulphureous matter once takes fire, it produces a very different effcét, 
I do not afk you how this fame warm:h corrupts the manners of 
men? For I know you will fay it was their own fault ; and, whether 
you can fay it confiftently or not, [ believe it to be true. 

It is in a loftier manner that hefays, in his fecond addrefs. 

‘© When you fay, p. 13. * The worlt that any calamity can 
dotoa good man, is to take from him that which he does not value,’ 
you foar above the higheft flight of methodiftical enthufiafm itfelf. 
Property and friends, life and libety, the good man has no value 
for, according to you. What a had man you muft be then, who in 
all your political writings put fuch an extravagant value upon thefe 
things, as almoft tempts one at times to fufpeét, that you know and 
hope for nothing better. But every man is liable to doze, and 
forget himfelf at times. You was doubtlets nodding when you wrote 
thefe words ; for you prefently attcr comfort the riyhteous, with 
the hope of fome of the good things of this world: which would 
be abfurd, if neither they nor you fet any value upon them. 
Thus you encourage them, p. 17. * A Zoar, or an ark, may be 
provided fur you, trom whence you may view the ftorm, and find 
yourfelves fate.’ Methinks the friends of Truth and Virtue may now 
look acrofs the Atlantic, and entertain fuch hopes. But methinks, 
Doétor, it is rather fafer being on this fide the Ar/antic, and viewing 
at this diftance the ftorm that 1s now raging on that rebellious fhore. 
And methinks the encouragement you hold out to your virtuous 
friends, is juft the fame, in pointot wifdom, as if the angels had 
returned to Lot, when he was afraid to ftay in Zoar, and bid him 
return to Sodom, and there view in fafety the ftorm that he feared 
would fall upon Zoar. And once more, methinks you are an con 
Q2 ort 
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fort of an Englifbman, who can never mention your own countrys 
but you mutt infolently pronounce its doom, and confign it over to 
utter ruin. Pardon my ufe of this obfolete word methinks; I adopt 
it upon your authority.” 

So far fo good, but when our arch Lord of the Lapftone 
obliquely applies to Dr. Price the opprobrious names of Tray- 
ton and Liar, though he tells us, the one was learnt of the 
Doétor himieif, “* the otherof” * the Apoftle John,” we 
know not how far he may have run his awl, as he exultingly 
boafts, into the deart of the reverend gentleman, but we do 
ferioufly think that he has got beyond his laf, and fhould, 
in decency ftop—at the fame time we give him ample credit 
for a truly patriotic fentiment in his third letter ; where, with 
a zeal caught from the tpirit of the times, he fays, 

‘© The noble ftand which the nation is now making, againft that 
unbounded polirical licentioufnefs whch threarens the very being 
of the Britifh couftitution, thall remain upon record, for the admi- 
ration and inftruétion of future ages.” 

In feveral parts of this pamphlet there is great good fenfe, 
here and there is to be found fheer pleafantry, and fingular 
loyalty throughout. It concludes thus. 

** Chathans {hall {till arife, it they are wanted to our fafety— 
France thall be humbiece—America fhall be rettored—and Britain 
continue to be, as fle is at this day, in {pite of malignant mifrepre- 
fentation, the glory of the whole earth. So prays, fo propheiies, 


your moft obedient humble Servant, 


April 19th* , 1779. The COBBLER. 


Perhaps it is to be lamented that it is become fo much the 
vogue for politics to alcend the puipit. Surely it is not the 
place for delivering violent language of any kind; more parti- 
cularly of par/y; and, what isequally by the agereffors and 
agreffing, called patriotitm and honourable war. However 
able, however cloquent, we are always hurt to obferve per- 
fons of the iacred order (whole leader’s ruling virtues were 
mecknefs and mercy) ftepping thus glaringly out of charac- 
ter, 


* I have not broke my promife. I began this Letter in the evening of the 
17th, but was not able to finith it. I amaman of my word ; Dr. Price is not? 
for he took hisleave of politics in his fecond piece on Civil Liberry, and has now 
returned to them again in the pulpit. 

The 
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The London Directory. 









The Count de Rethel. an Hiftorical Novel, taken from the 
French, %2mo. 3 vols. 93s. Hookham. 
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edit 5 &n Appendix to the Treatife on Agifiment Tithe. Containing 
ath Copies at large of the Bul, Anfwers, and Decree in the Court of 
Exchequer, kafter Term, 1774, in the Caufe of Baitman 
hat againft Aiftrup, and others, for the Tithe of the Agiftment of Ait ies 
ing Sheep, and of barren and unprofitable Cattle. To which is ae 
a added a Copy of the original Endowment, under which the ale 
fe Plaintiff’ s Right to thofe Tithes were claimed and allowed, hi 
Ln And aifo a Copy of his whole Bill of Cofts, from the Commence- Oi 
ment to the Conclufion of the Caufe. With Explanatory Notes 
= and Obfervations on the whole. By Thomas Bateman, 4, M. 
in Chaplain to bis Grace the Duke of Gordon, Vicar of Whap- 
., lode, Lincolnfhire, Sc. 8vo. 38. Richardfon and Ur- 
:, quhart. 





This is an appendix to the ingenious* treatife on Agiftment 
Tithes, which we noticed a few months ago, *# 


4 The London Direftory; an Account of the Stage Coaches and 
Carriers, the Coafting Veffels, Barges, Boats, ec. from Lon- 
to the different Towns in Great Britain. Defcribing the 
Number of Miles to each Town, with the Fares to be paid, 
and the Days and Hours of fetting out from the different 
Inns, Wharfs, &c. Alfo the Rates of Hackney Coachmen, 


Chairmen, and Watermen. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes, 





A ufeful and neceflary book, either to the gentleman or 
tradefman, KKK 


* See vol. viii. p. 279- 
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r13 The Praglifing Attorney, 


The Scotch Hut, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Almon, 





OF this Scotch Hut, which, by the bye, is but a pig-fty, 
our author prefents us with the following defcription. 

‘¢ Jt is a low wooden building, built by the late Earl of C——n, 
at his Grove in Hertfordfhire, of an oblong form, covered with 
thatch, and open at one fide ; it is called the Scotch Hut. Within, [7 
on the top, it bears the enfignia of Scotland, dirk and broad-fwort, 
piftol and target, bonnet and bagpipes. Beneath thefe are folded 
curtains of plaid. Plaid alfo is painted, and glares on the fide of 
this ftruéture, (for it has but one) and at each end. This monu- 
ment of his Lordfhip’s taite ftands on a quiet green {pot by a pleafant 
wood.” 

This hut, we find, is allotted to the feeding of his Lord- 
fhip’shogs. Acircumftance, which feems to give our author 

reat uneafinefs. We hope, however, for his fake, that he 
1s not making believe to detpife this retreat, and all the time 
cnvying the poor pigs their {nug birth, a 











The London Direéiory, for the Year 1799 5 containing an alpha- 
betical Lift of the Names and Places of Absde of the Merchants 
and principal Traders of the Cities of London and Wefiminfier, 
the Borough of Southwark, and their Environs. Alfo feparate 
Lifts of the Magiftracy, Bank, South-Sea, and Eaft- India Di- 
reciors, the public Offices, Bankers, &c. &8c. The Fourteenth 

Edition. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes. 


An apparently correé&t lift. 





The Praélifing Attorney; or, New King’s Bench Guide. 8vo. 4s. 


Uriel. 





This attorney may think himfclf very /ure footed; though 
we would admonifh our readers to ftay peaceably at home; 


rather than totter to Weftminfter Hall after fuch a bebbling 
GUIDE. ae 
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The Dying Hero, a Poem. 119 


J Concife Abfiradl of the Smugglers, Arreft, Militia, Comvifls, 
Houje Tax, and other interefling AAs of Parliament pafféd in, 
the Seffion of 1779 With a Preface, Nutes and Objervations ; 
By a Gentleman of the Inner-Temple, 8vo. 1s.6d. Fielding 
and Walker. 


The acts in queftion affecting, in a great meafure, the low- 
er clafs of people, who are unable, conveniently, to purchafe 
each particular act, an abftraét from each, teleéted into a vo- 
lume, at the low price of eighteen-pence, cannot fail of uni- 
verial approbation, The abftraéts, on which many ufeful ob- 
fervations are added by way of notes, are made from the fol- 
fowing ats : 1. A& for the fuppreffion of fmugglers, and 
the proteétion and encouragement of fair tradersx—2. A& 
for preventing perfonal arreits under ten pounds.—3, A& 
for raifing, embodying, and regulating the militia in England, 
and Fencible.Men in Scotland.—4. A& for impreffing fea- 
men.—5. A& for ere&ting penitentiary houfes for the con- 
finement of offenders conviéted of trantportable crimes.—6. 
A& for impofling taxes on dwelling-houfes, and hired fer- 
vants.—7. Act for impofing taxes on poft and other hired 
horfes, and carriages.—8. A& for additional flamp duties, 
wherein are afcertained the quantity of chancery and common 
law fheets.—A& for licenfing audtioncers, and taxing eftates 
and goods fold by auction, 





The Dying Hero, a Poem. By Mr. Shepherd. 4to. Fiexney. 


If we may judge from the fentiments of a writer, of his dif- 
pofition of heart, we might venture to pronounce the writer 
of the above poem to be blefied with one that is as much 
honour to the man as we hope it brings happinefs to its pof- 
feffor. 

Before we give our opinion of its poetical merit, we have 
to requeft he would confider the impartiality of criticifm 
confifts in obferving fuch faults as may have cfcaped the 
writer’s obfervation ; to the end, that he may in his future 
produétions avoid tliem. 


We 
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120 The Dying Hero, a Poem, 


We therefore, are obliged firft to take notice of a few 
trifling errors that either are owing to the carelefinefs of the 
printer, or his own inattention: ln the third line we read 
fiagnate waters, which, more properly, fhould be /lagnant 
waters. The error he will perceive lies tn ufing the verb 
inftead of the adjetive. Some few of the rhymes are faulty, 
particularly whirl’d, world, by reaton of the entire famenefs 
of found. The termination ed, of the perfect participle he 
has forgot, that, in verfe, fhould be generally cut off by an 
elifion ; otherwile he, furely, would not have fuffered hear/ed, 
loved, purged, gorged, &c. to have appeared in his verte. 

The beauty and propriety of the thought in the follow- 
ing lines is fpoiled by the falfity of the expreffion, For, 
the Thames, being formed by the conjunétion of the Zam, 
and J/is, was ulually called Tame-ifis ; fo that we underftand 
by the Thames (T'ame-ifis in fhort) the two rivers con- 
joined. Therefore Ifis cannot be faid, with propriety, to be 
the confort of Thames, but of Tame or Thame. 


** Thofe plains where Ifis winds her filver flreams, 
Ifis, the contort of majeftic Thames.” 


Perfpicuity is acknowledged to be the moft effential beauty 
in compofition. The fentiments of this poem are rendered 
fomewhat ob{cure, for the want of that, and a propriety of ex- 
preffion. Notwithftanding there are {ome parts which are 
worthy the notice of our readers, The excellence of this 
moral will excufe its tritenefs, 


** But ah, how vain the hero’s fplendid race! 
In narrow bounds how limited the {pace ! 
The firtt fair exploit and the grave between, 
The hour of glory, and the tearful fcene ; 
Which thews him ftript of all his wordly pride, 
Compound of duft, and to the worm allied ! 


The writer’s thoughts feem to flow from a noble, difin- 
terefted idea of virtue, which makes us, notwithftanding an 
ob{curity of expreffion attending them, trantcribe thefe. 


‘* If in the fpark that warms this earthly cell, 
A fingle ray of genuine greatnefs dwell; 

*Tis in the reach af thought, that bold and free 
Extends like light o’er air, and earth, and fea ; 
And calls ennobled by each deed of worth, 
‘Lhe honeit labours of the virtuous forth : 
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Preparation for Death, a Sermon, 121 


Deftined for other worlds, and better fates, 
Where real virtue real glory waits. 


Happy the man, who free from public ftrife, 

Steals through fome peaceful path of private life ; 
Superior to the tinkling of a name, 

Smiles at applaufe, and counts fuir virtue fame: 
Applaufe, that ftamps, where’er the waves her wings, 
No fterling worth on characters and things ; 

Leaves merit, dimly beaming ’mid diftrets, 

And meafures all her triumphs by fuccefs. 


There are other parts of the poem well worthy a tranferip- 
tion ; but if we were to prefent any more to our readers, it 
might too much anticipate their expeétations: we ‘fhall, 
therefore, beg leave to refer them to the poem itfelf, where 
they will find fome excellent leflons for the minion and the 
monarch. W. 





Preparation for Death, a Sermon preached at the Interment of Mr. 
Samuel Knight, Late of Shoreditch, near Taunton, Somerfet, 
(who was killed by the Fall of a Tall, December 28, 1778, 
in the Forty-firft Year of bis Age.) Ly Thomas Reader, 12mo. 
4d. Buckland. 


We are here offered a ftrange mixture of found fenfe and 
enthufiafm, Nothing was ever more rational or difpaffionate 
than fome parts, or more diftra&ted and furious than cthers. 
The moft claring, inftance of which may be feen by perufing 
the very Arft page. 

** Shall we not fee,” fays our author, ** when the King of Terrors 
fad deol y breaks out upon us at the noon-day, and fnatches away a dear 
fricnd in amo ment, as in the open fight of all ?—Shall we not hear, 
when he ogres us witha voice unufually loud and alarming ? Shall 
we not feel 1 norally, when huinanity it{ felfic an fearcely futtain the 


4 


fhock it receives in all its powers 2—At fuch ati me, it certainly be- 


comes us to afk, with a kind of ‘afinite folicitude, is the dart which 
is to dif flodge me ay ee earth, now fie ‘eying in the milk and hon 
ef Got $ gracious covenant, or in the weng cance of Divine Fujrice 


And has the ferpent, whi ch will foon entwi ine itfelf cade a 
craw me into the grave, loft its natur. li fing, or not? 

* Our friends dic, to abate ur unworthy ardour afer l'fe, and to 
incon ia needful gloom o’er its bewit hing feenes: they lofe their 
breath, to make us —_ thoughtful about - > ufe we are > making of 
Ours ; and their pluces become empty in the houte of God, to remind 
ViGi. ie, R us 













































122 Songs, Trios, &c. 


us that ours will fhortly be fo ; and to admonith us to confider with 
what difpofitions, and for what purpofes, we now fill them.—And 
while their removal unfeals eternity to our view, and draws back 
the curtain which conceals the blifsful manfions on the one hand, or 
flaming Tophet on the other, our dear Lord (efpecially at fuch a fu- 
neral as this) turns immediately to every furviving f{pedtator, and 
fays, Be ye ready alfo ; for the Son of Man cometh at an hour when ye 
think not.” 

The whole difcourfe is in the fame variegated ftyle ; a tif- 
fue of propriety and diftortion ; of fentiments chafte, and 
of fentiments inflated. While the writer thinks coolly, he 
writes well ; when his zeal flames forth beyond the fober 
bound of right reafon (which we take to be right redigion) he 
is no longer mafter either of his argument or his language, 
And thus it is, with all thofe who, not contented with the ftill, 
{mall voice of genuine devotion, run riot into a clamorous 
vehemence, and an indecent warmth, charaéteriftic rather of 
a maniac than a difciple of our bleffed Saviour, whofe whole 
miniftry is diftinguifhed by a pious and uniform {pirit of 
moderation, apart from all outrage and all noife. C, 











Songs, Trios, &Fc. in the Comic Opera of the Summer Amufe- 
ment, as it is performed at the Theatre- Reyal in the Hay- 
Market, 6d, Cadell. 





Songs, fent abroad, like thefe, without the fentiments 
which gave occafion to them, are, perhaps, not ftritly objecis 
of critical remark, And that, not more on account of their 
general unimportance than becaufe they are adapted chiefly 
to the fcene, and do not pretent us with a compleat work in 
the clofet. Such, indeed, is the enchantment of theatrical 
decoration, that, we have ourfelves, been frequently amufed, 
not to fay delighted, with folos, duets, and trios, which, when 
diveited of their play-houfe paraphernalia, and placed on the 
reviewer's plain defk, in a ftate of nature, have appeared 
amongft thofe airy nothings, to which, in our province, 
(where things are tried rather by /en/e than found) we could 
affign fearce a * /ocal habitation, or indeed, more than a 
“* game.” 

Of the foregoing obiervation there can not well be a 
more itriking proof than the fong of Etiquette, contidered by 
the audience as the beft in this opera, which is to us,and we 
truft 
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Lambert’s Sermons on various Suljeéis. 123 


tratt will be to our readers, the moft trifling. The bumour 
which is relifhed on the ftage often evaporates in the hour 
of filent perufal; but found /en/e is every where felt, and 
lofes no part of its effence by change of place. C. 





Sermons on various uféful and important Subjects, adapted to the 
Family and Clofet. To whi.h is added a Difcourfe occafioned by 
the Death of Mr. Fones. By George Lambert. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Dilly. 


Thefe Scrmons are principally of a praétical nature, and 
were delivered at a meeting in Blanket-Row, in Hull. 
From their complexion we conclude, that the congregation is 
very faint-like. The canting Pre/byterian is evident in a va- 
Tiety of pages ; and we fuppofe the de/ivery was accompanied 
with proper ge/ficulation. Both united are efficacious among 
faints, 





Alterius fic 

Altera pofcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 
The turning-up of the eyes too muft not be omitted. This 
makes a deeper impreffion in the hearts of pious old women. 

As for our author, he is lifted far above the men of this 
world, and foars on enthufiaftic pinions, We imagine the 
following quotation will fatisfy the curiofity of our readers, 
and at the fame time, juftify our ceniure. 

* It is now, my dear brethren and friends, about ten years fince 
I had the honour and happinefs ot being firft acquainted and con- 
nected with you, during which fpace the Lord has been pleated to 
Juile upon us in avery gracious manner. We have /cen his power, and 
have been dleffed with his prefence in our folemn meetings, and from 
a very fmall beginning, by the and of our God upon us, our mem- 
bers are confiderably encreafed, our tociety is enriched with what 
may properly be ftiled the glory of every religious conneétion, uni- 
ty of fentiment, and difinterefted affection, privileged with the pre- 
Jence and blefling of God, in his ordinances, /immers have been con- 
verted, faints comforted, and fome ripened for glo.y.” . 

By this time, perhaps, we have given a fufficient fpecimen 
of the work before us. We are fure this performance can 
pleafe none but canting, ranting Pre/byterians, who are rigid 
obfervers of the old puritanic fyftem, Such may be entertain- 
ed. But the more {ober part of that feét, who are no vou- 
chers for enthufiaftic reveries will be difgufted. O. 
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124 England’s Defiance. 
















England’s Defiance. n Irregular Ode. 4to. 15. Payne, 


D’Orvilliers once, by a miftake, 
Venrur’d to put to fea ; 
But when the Englith fquadron rode in fight, 
His heart began to quake ; 
He curfed his ill-met deftiny, 
And fafety fought in flight. 
He kept alocf for three whole days, 
And tried a hundred fhifts and ways, 
To make his native port again ; 
But ere he reached the wifhed-for fhore, 
Brave Pallifer began to pour 
His broadfides, with fo good an aim ; 
So cloie to him, and long engaged did hie, 
He well might look for victory, 
Which though he miffed, he gain’d immortal fame. 


The envy of the fetting fun, 
Forbad continuance of the fight, 
Which we had nearly won. 
The wily Frenchman made a feint, 
As if he meant, 
With the next morn the action to renew ; 
(Wou’d that for once a Frenchman had been true !) 
How did our Britith bofoms beat, 
For the return of light, 
To re-engage the Gallic fleet ! 
At length the tardy cay appear’d, 
But not Monfieur D’Orvilliers ; 
e, fricken with a fore difmay, 
Had into harbour fteer’d, 
Under the covert of the fable night.” 


What a delightful defcription of a fea fight ! 


“* What ills will not ambition in a ftate, 
Nurs’d by one fon degenerate ! 
The hoary-headed Franklin 
Hath the chiet incendiary been 
T’ enkindle the rebellion, 
Wou’d he had kept to his ederic arts, 
More ufefuily he might, 
And much more innocently, /hew his parts, 
In treatifes of fire, or air, or light.” 





ne, 








A View of the Evisence, &e. 125 ci, 





« i! 
We could wifh this author would not be fo fond of fhew- 2 
ing Ais parts, at leaft not in writing irregular odes. S. Wy 
o = ae 
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A Short Sketch of Englifh Grammar. Intended for the Uje of Ri 
fuch as fiudy that Language ony, confifiing of a few Rules, hatte 
abjiracied chiefly from ‘Fobnfon, Lowth, Afb, Sc. By the I 
Obfervance of which, a Perfon wholly unacquainted with any 


other Lan wage, may learn to [peak and write Euglifh, not 
caly intelligibiv, but with tolerable Propriety. To which is 
added, a Table, exhibiting, at one View, the Declinable Parts 
of Speech, with their Sub-Divifions. By Wells Egeifham, 
Printer. Small 8vo. No Price. Sold by all the Book- 


icllers. ait 
The rules of Hagli/s grammar, are attended with fuch a iy 
multiplicity of exceptions, as, in general, to render the idea a 


of an abridgment dilgefting : yet, when we confider that 

there are many exceptions, which cannot be firmly implanted 
in our mind, but by great reading, and a long acquaintance 
with the language ; we certainly muft efteem a per/picuous 
difplay of its fundamental rules, accompanied only by their aN 
necefJary exceptions, an acquifition, Itis on theie grourds 
we recommend this fhort fketch, asa uteful and inftructing RS i 
epitome of Englifh grammar. 
























The Annals of Europe, or Rega! Regifier 3 fhewing the Succe(fion 
of the Sovereigns of Rome, Conftantinople, Advianopie, Trebi- 
zond, Turkey, Ruffia, Germany, Lombardy, Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, Poland, 
Pruffia, England, Scotland, and Ireland; together with the 
Bifhops and Popes of Rome; from the Fiundation of their 
States to the prefent Time; with the principal Event in 
cach of their Reigns, and the Time when they happened. 
To which are added Tables of the cotemporary Princes 
Jrom the Year 800, and an Alphabetical Arrangement of all 
their Names, fhewing the Time of their Acceffion and 
Death; with concife Charaéters of all, as handed down ly 


the beft Hifisrians. 8vo. Newbery. 


This work will, no doubt, be of great ufe to thofe who 
are anxious to afcertain the date of facts; and, as far as we 
have been able to examine it, it appears co be iolerably 
corre, *? 
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126 A Friendly Addvejs to the Fews in general 


A View of the Evidence relative to the Condud? of the American 
War, under Sir William Howe, Lord Vifcount Howe, and 
General Burgoyne; as given before a Committee of the Houje 
of Commons, laft Seffion of Parliament. To which is added, 
a Colleétion of the celebrated Fugitive Pieces, that are faid to 
have given Rife to that important Enquiry. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 


The following advertifement, prefixed to this pamphlet, is 
a fufficient comment on its contents. 

** The tailure of fuccefs in the American war having deeply en- 
gaged the public attention, the following colleétion has been made 
ot the evidence given at the bar of the Houfe of Commons, of 
the charges in and out of Parliament, that are faid to have given 
sife to the enquiry into the conduct of the war, and of the ftrictures 
that have occationally been made during the courfe of that enquiry, 
in order to lay betore the public a comprehenfive view of that moit 
important queftion. The fugitive pieces will be found to bear 
hard upon the commanders in chief, which fhould not be atiributed 
to any partiality in the collector, but to the nature of the fubject; 
as almoft every eflay that has appeared in the public prints, con- 


taining either reafoning or fads, has been a fevere cenfure on the 
conduct of the war.” 





4 Friendly Addrefs to the Fews in general. In a Series of Letters. 
12mo. Is. 6d. Brown. 


A defign to fhew the errors of the Jewifh religion, in- 
cuced this author to take up the pen. Thefe letters are 
intended for a Jewifh family, in order to bring them over 
to Chriftianity: whether they had the defired effe€t or not, 
we are left in the dark. We with, however, for the fake 
of Chriftianity, a better advocate had ftarted up. 

















Deécouvertes de Monf. Marat, 127 


Ode on the prefent State of Englifh Poetry, occafioned by reading a 
Tranflation of feleé? Parts of Shake/peare, Milton, Thomp/on, 
Warton, Simonides, Sophocles, and others, By Cornelius Nothus. 
With Remarks. To which is added, a Tran/flation of a Frag- 
ment of Simonides, 4to. Oxford printed, fold by Elmiley, 


London, 


If the prefent ftate of Englifh poetry were as bad as this 
writer’s ode, it would be bad indeed! eee 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Découvertes de Monf. Marat, &8c.—Ditcoveries made by Mr. 
Marat, M. D. and Phyfician to his Royal Highnefs Count 
D’ Artois’s Body-Guards, on Fire, Eleétricity, and Light. 
Supported by a Series of Experiments wrought in the 
Prefence of the Commiffioners appointed by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. Printed by Clufier, Rue 
St. Jacques. 


Natural philofophers have for many centuries endeavoured 
to find out the nature of tire. Volumes have been wrote on 
the fubje&t : they prefent us with learned, but unfatisfa&tory 
difquifitions, As the writers have aflerted more than they 
can prove, we may fay that their elaborate performances on 
the above fubjeét, have taught us not what fre is, but 
what itis not. Although we do not prefume to advance that 
Mr. Marat has entirely removed every doubt and difficulty ; 
yet we may venture to fay that he has proved more fuccels- 
tul, and that his difcoveries teem beft calculated to reétify 
our notions of that element. 

The author, by a method of his own invention, and 
which he has followed with the greateft fuccefs, by means 
of the camera objcura, has gone fo far as to render vifible to 
the naked eye even air itfelf, and prove that the principle of 
heat is not in the folar beams; that it is by no means an 
emanation therefrom, as has been fuppoied hitherto; that 
if they occafion the heat, it is only by exciting a motion in 
the fluor ignevs contained in the various bodies ; and finally, 
that if the fiery fluid differs totally from the lucid matter, it 
is no lefs different from the eleétric fluor for which it has 
been hitherto miftaken, 

This 
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128 Odas di Filopatro. 


This is no time to give unfupported opinions. Credulity 
is by no means the vice of the age, and Mr. Marat’s argu- 
ments would have very litte weight, and might pafs with 
many for a philofophical dream, had he no other proof to 
give us than his ip/e dixit: but his doétrine is fupported by 
repeated and fucce/sful trials, and the teft of one hundred 
and fixteen different experiments. 

As by this method of viewing the objeés, the moft im- 
perceptible emanations from the bodies are eafily perceived 
and rendered vifible, it opens a very extenfive field to new 
difcoveries in natural hiftory, and may ferve to caft the 
ereateft light on the operations of chymiftry. 

The pamphlet we fpeak of is only the extraét or abridg- 
ment of a more extenfive work, which we hear Mr. Marat 
is preparing for the pre(s. As our intention Is to give to our 
readers as carly an account as poffible of every foreign pro- 
duétion that may tend to improve their acquired knowledge 
in the arts and fciences, or other important fubjeés ; we 
fhall take the firft opportunity of entering more largely 
upon Mr. Marat’s very interefting difcoveries. 





Odas di Filopatro.—Odes by a Patriot. Ferrara. Printed 
by Rinaldi, 


The Spanith muie has lain dormant fo long, that it is with 
pleafure we announce to the world its being at laft awoke 
from its lethargic flumber. But fo heavy are the fhackles 
that clog genius in a defpotic monarchy, where religious 
fuperftition and the arbitrary will of a fovereign are the only 
laws, that we verily believe, had not the author Don Pedro 
Montengon breathed for fome years the freer air of Italy, 
the world in all likelihood would have been deprived of the 
pleafure which every lover of lyric poetry muft find in the 
perufal ef the Odas di Filopatro. Like Louis de Leon, and 
the two brothers Argentola, the beft Spanifh poets of the 
fixteenth century, to whom our author is no ways inferior, 
hé feems to have taken Horace for his model. As Don Pe- 
dro is a Spaniard, we may readily excule his ftyle, which 
in fome parts is rather bombaftic ; whilft his writing purpoie- 
ly in praife of his own country will apologize for his par- 
tality. 
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In order to give to thofe of our readers who are converfant 
in the Spanifh language fome idea of Don Pedro’s manner 
of writing, we fhall here tran{cribe the beft part of the 27th 
ode, addreffed to the late Don Pedro Cevallos, and fubjoin 
nearly a literal tranflation of the.fame, for the fake of thofe 
who do not underftand Spanifh. 

** Concedeme tu lira 
Melpomene graciofa, e nefte dia 
En que Efpana refpira 

Defufada alegria 

Y’ haré teftigo de ella al alto Atlante, 
Y al Abyla orgullofa. 
Su egercito triunfante 

Reftituie Cevallos vidtoriofo 
Del Uraguay vencido. 
Preceda ya la efpofa, 

Coronada de flores al marido, 
La doncella gozofo 
Acreciente la gloria 

De! merecido triunfo, y los honores 
Delia entera vittoria, 
Y falvos vencedores. 
Quien baxo la vandera 

De tan iluftre general, fu vida 
Ufano, no expufiera ? 
La mar embravecida 

De! Bosforo, las Syrtes yo fulcara, 
Las Lybicas arenas 
Gozofo penetrara. 
Sobre el Herculeo puerto, 
Con plaufurofo buelo, 

Dar vimos la victoria indicio cierto 
De fu favor al fuelo. 
Tenira degollado 

Sus floridos altares un novillo, 
Mientras canta el foldado 

: Su triunfante caudillo. 

El Yo viétoriofo lleva al cielo 
La integridad fevera, 
El generofo zelo 

Por quien refarce la nacion Ibera 
Be fu valor la fama. 
Mil olores Sabeos 

Humeen del altar en viva llama 
Los vencidos trofeos. 
Aumente la alegria 

De Alicantino anejo 6 Malagueno 


La taza en efte dia.” 
Vou. X, S s+ Lend 
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130 Suggio ai Teofofia. 


6* Lend me thy well-tuned lyre, gracious Melpomene: I am 
eager to difclofe to the proud Abyla, and to cloud-capt Atias, the 
joy which Iberia feels on this occafion. Cevailos returns trivm- 
phant from Uraguay. Let the wife crowned with flowers fly to 
meet her hufband ; and thou, their maiden daughrer, fharing in 
the public tran{ports, enhance the glory of the beft deferved tri- 
umph, the honours due to a complete victory, and add to the num- 
ber of thofe valiant warriors who have dared death in the field, and 
dared it with impunity. Who would refufe to expofe his life with 
a manly affurance, under the banners of 4 commander rendered im- 
mortal by his genius and good fortune ? filed with that gaiety which 
a well-grounded confidence infpires: 1 my/felf am willing to en- 
counter the raging billows of Bofphorus, to crofs the Syrtis, whofe 
chilling afpect turns to ice the blood of the afirighted mariner; or 
tread on Lybia’s burning plains. . a ot a a oe ae 
© 6 © © © 9 © tw ct Ce o | Vidtory fmiles on our under- 
takings, fhe takes her flight to the port of Alcides, and gives us the 
fureft pledge of her favour. The blood of a young bull crowned 
with flowers fhall lave her altar, whilit the exulting foldier will fing 
the triumph of his general. Amidft their acclamations, the conque- 
rors will praife that unfhaken virtue and generous zeal which hath 
reftored Iberia’s military. fame. Let the choiceft perfumes be 
burnt on the altar of Victory ; encircle and penetrate with their 

almy vapours the trophies we owe to her propitious hand; and 
let the moft delicious wines of Alicant or Malaga add, if poflible, 
to the joys cf this aufpicious day.” 

The latter lines are in the genuine Horatian ftyle; and 
we are of opinion that Apollo as well as Venus fine cerere 
et Baccho friget; we therefore wiih a plentiful ftore to our 
author that he may fhew as much e/frum poeticum in the 
fequel, which he promifes, as he difcovers (in our humble 
opinion) in this firft book, 





Saggia di Tenfofia, &e—An Effay on Theofophia, or Divi- 
nity. By the Arch-psieft Marcellin Ammmian of Luca, 
inferibed to his Excellency Don Jofeph Vincentini, 
Archbifhop of Nicofia, 8vo. Naples. 


If we are to judge an author by his intentions, great 
praife is due to Mr. Ammian: if by the ftyle and manner 
of handling his fubjeét, then the archprieft is a wretched 
feribbler indeed. His whole book is a repetition of thofe 
common-place arguments, urged fo often, and to fo little 
purpofe againft the impenetrable phalanx of deifts and free- 

thinkers. 
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Caroli a Linn Syftema Plantarum. 13! 


thinkers. On thefe matters, the beft a man can do, unlefs 
he is bleffed with fufficient power and abilities at once to 
crufh that Hydra, 1s to remain frent; as no defence is, at 
leaft in religious difputes, better than a weak one. Befides 
this work labours under, the predicament of moft of the 
writings of tranfalpine divines, who on the moft facred 
fubjeéts will indulge what they miftake for wit and humour : 
but which, thus mifplaced, is neither more nor lefs than 
facrilegious buffoonery. 





Gefchiebte Koenig Ericks des XIV. &9c.—The Hiftory of Eric 
XIV. King of Sweden, tranflated from the original Swede 
of Celfius. By Mr. Moeller, Profeflor at Greifswald. 
8vo. Frenfburgh. 


Mr. Celfius does not utidertake the panegyric .of that 
prince, but endeavours to refcue his name and charaéter 
from the flanders of his embittered enemies, efpecially Eric’s 
brother, and the courts of Heffe and Denmark. The prince’s 
misfortune may be afcribed to his education having been 
negleéted by his royal father, who, prejudiced againft the 
mother, made her child fhare in his indifference, and by 
fhewing a blameable partiality to a younger fon, kindled up 
in his own family the flanres of diflention and animofity. 
Eric was endowed with great abilities, which he difplayed 
both as a politician and a corre&t author. This prince ended 
his life by poifon mixed in a mefs of broth, and left behind 
him more friends than ever John his brother and fucceffor 
could boaft of. The tranflator has much improved on the 
original, and left the author far behind him in point of purity 
and elegance of ftyle. 


Caroli a Livnnd Syftema Plantarum, Pars Prima.  Franc- 


fort-on-the-Main. S8vo. 


_ We are indebted for this new edition to. Do&tor Reichard, 
a very eminent Phyfician of Francfort; who has already obli- 
ged the world with the Genera Plantarum of Linnzus. The 
Work we have now under confideration is accompanied with 
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132 Diffirtations, Se. 





notes and additions which difcover in the editor a profound 
knowledge of Botannics. As the Doétor has the manage- 
ment of a garden of plants, he cannot fall into thofe errors 
which can hardly be avoided by thofe Botanifts who write 
from Herbals or have no other guide than dried plants. 

The editor promifes to give, in a particular work, a defcrip- 
tion of the plants omitted by Linnezus. But we beg leave 
to enter our caveat, and warn the learned Doétor not to rely 
too much on report ; as from the pretended difcoveries fuppo- 
fed to have been madewithin thefe ten years, one would be apt 
to believe in a new creation of plants. 





Hiftoria critica primorum Hungaria Ducumex Fide domefticorum 
et exterorum Scriptorum concinnata, &%c.—A critical Hi- 
flory of the Dukes of Hungary, compiled from the Ac- 
counts given by native and foreign Writers, By Etienne 
Katona, Doétor in Hiftory of the Royal Univerfity of 
Buda, and a Pricft of the Diocefe of Gran. 8vo. Pefth, 





The author, in his dedication to the archbifhop of Gran, 
gives a two-fold apology for his undertaking: firft, the 
duty incumbent upon him as profeflor of hiftory ; the other 
a defire of retifying the miftakes and errors of Mr. Pray. 
This volume reaches no further than the year 1000, and 
will be followed by feveral more, 





Differtations, 9c.—Phyfical and Mathematical Differtations 
by J. F. Hennert, Profeffor of Mathematics, and Fellow 
of the Societies of Sciences of Harlem, Vliffinguen, and 
Rotterdam. 8vo. Utrecht. With Cuts. 





Thefe differtations, contrary to the cuftom of treating 
fimilar fubjeéts, are written in a plain intelligible manner. 
They are five in number: the firft on the eliptic motion of 
the comets, wherein fome difficulties are removed, which 
; Newton and Euler had left unexplained: the fecond pro- 
pofes an eaficr method of folving Keppler’s problem : the 
third treats on a new method of finding out geographical 
longitudes, fhorter and better than by the fatellites of Ju- 
ptter: the fourth is on attraétion: and the fifth on the 
real form of the earth, 
Sy/ems 
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Syftema Natura in fex Regna divifum, &c.—The Syftem of bh 
ige~ Nature divided into fix Kingdoms. By Mr. Lars Stocken- ha 
Tors ftrend, M. D. of the Academy of Stockholm. 8vo, inet 
rite Stockholm, | Ht 
rip= One would have thought that this was no time for phi- BY | 
‘ave lofophical dreams, and that in this enlightened age the reign Py 
ely of paradoxes was over. Mr. Stockenftrand has tortured his 
po- brains to prove that human nature is the fame, and as in- | 
apt clined to error and oddities as it ever was. His book is 

wrote in Latin, with what he is pleafed to call explanations 

| in the Swedifh language. The moft celebrated hiftorians 

of nature had conftantly admitted three kingdoms, to which | 

Wallerius was pleafed to add a fourth: this was not enough : 
um for our author, who thought it was as well to compleat the 
di- : half dozen, the two fupernumeraries he calls Pleromaticum, figs | 
\c- and Atmo/phericum, or Chaoticum., The former comprehends ey 
ne OF the /pirit, its properties, and the attributes common to all 
of : the kingdoms: the latter is for all the phenomena of the | 
th, Oe air. Wecan forgive Mr, Stockenftrand’s oddities, but how ) 

. could a doginatizer in natural philofophy ftumble on the Va 
“%e very threfhold of phyfics, and give us the following rule iy 
he of motion, which belies both reaton and experience, Corpus Bi ; 
c FP occurrens alteri fortiori nihil amittit de fuo motu, fed deflec- Aan 
ye 3 titur ; accurrens minus fortiori, hoc fecum movet, et quantum et * 
id ' dat de fuo motu, tantum deperdit.—We do not think it poi- 
fible to heap more abfurdities in fo fmall a compas. If ee 
; this work fhould ever go through a fecond edition, we advife ie 








- the author to print it with the following motto—— iy 
. = Infanive lubet quoniam mibi. ie 
« F 
if 
7 Zwo Abbandlungen ueber die frage, c.——-Two Memorials 
: in Anfwer to the Queftion, whether Foundling Hofpitals 
f are ufeful or prejudicial ? 8vo, Gottinguen. 
) 


Thefe anfwers have already been publifhed in the Hano- 
. x ver-inagazines of 1773 and'1778 and concern an obje& of 
| economy which cannot be treated of with too much attention, 
‘The expences attending the fupport of thofe hofpitals, and 


the incredible number of children {wept off yearly, not to 
{peak 
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fpeak of the moral evils of which thefe eftablifhments are 
productive, cannot but ftrike with horror every man of feel- 
ing. Mr. Meffner in the work before us gives a tong but 
too juft enumeration of the infufficiency of thofe hofpitals 
and their bad tendency ; obferving that neceflity alone, can 
excufe, and found policy fhould obviate, the numberlefs 
inconveniences of fuch eftablifhments, he remarks that in Pa- 
ris during the year 1772 the number of foundlings was above 
one third of that of the chriftenings inthe fame year, when 
18,413 were born, out of which were 7676 foundlings. 








Nachrichten von dem ueber, c.——The Hiftory of the 
War in Germany concerning the Bavarian Succeffion, 
8vo. Leipfic. 


Thefe kinds of ex poft fadto gazettes may be perufed with 
more profit, and the facts afcertained with a greater degree of 
truth than in thofe daily records the newfpapers which gene- 
rally abound in contradictory reports, this circumftance alone; 
is fufficient to recommend the perufal of the above pamphlet 
to thofe who have only a Gazette knowledge of the late Ger- 
man war. 








Erfabrug/meffige Abbandlung von den Verfebiedenen Kuan Keiten 
und Seuchen des rindviehes, &c. A Treatife onthe various 
Diftempers of Cattle, their Caufes, Symptoms, Preven- 
tives and Cures. 8vo. Berlin, 








Epizooty is one of the greateft fcourges, that Heaven in 
its wrath can infli€t onthe hufbandman, It has been of late 
fo frequent, that the public at large is much indebted to thofe 
writers who have endeavoured to point out the means of ré- 
moving, or at leaft leffening fo direful an evil, The author 
of the treatife under our confideration obferves that the dif- 
temper among the cattle may arife from feveral caufes; efpe- 
cially want of care, and unwholefome food. When once it 
has made fome progre!s it foon ipreads and becomes epidemic. 
The oxen from Podolia brought it into Pruffia, and the Ruf- 
fian camp, where it fhewed ittelf fometimes by a violent in- 
flammation, at others by a malignant and putrid fever. The 
method 
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method how to prevent and radically cure fuch diftemper is 
pointed out in feveral recipes whofe efficacy have been con- 
firmed by repeated experiments, 








Prafervativ wider die Lotteriefucht. A prefervative againft 
the folly of Lotteries, 8vo, Leipfic. 


There never was a country where fuch a prefervative could 
be of greater fervice than in ours, where the inhabitants are 
chance-mad for fix weeks and have a whole year to repent 
their folly. We therefore recommend it to the attention of 
our tranflators, as by the nicety of his calculations the author 
evinces that all the advantage 1s on the fide of the direétors, 
and by his plain and concife method is intelligible to the 
meaneft capacity. 


«*x This Catalogue of Foreign Books to be continued in cur 
next. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of the London Review. 


SIR, 

In the London Review of laft month, vour correfpondent Y. ap- 
pears to be outrageoufly angry with Philalethes Rufticans, for de- 
fending the punctuation of the common editions of the Greek Te- 
itament. Now, although it is very poffible that fome of the points 
may be improperly placed, yet I cannot help thinking, but that 
Y. has been rather unfortunate in the inftance he has produced to 
prove the fact, viz. Luke 23, 43. The literal tranflation of the 
paffage in queftion without any punétuation is this, Verily I fay unto 
thee to-day with me thou foalt bein Paradife. The point in the com- 
mon editions is placed, and toan unlettered reader of a plain under- 
taking it muft appear to be rightly placed, after thee; but, Mr. Y. 
affiires us, that that punétuation is antichrifian, that there is myftery 
init, and that the Bithop of Carlifle and Dr, Prieftley have érrefra- 
gaby proved, that the point ought to be placed after to-day. But 
I beg leave to inform this violent gentleman, that although there 
are at leaft feventy two paflages in the writings of the evangelifts, 
(exclufive of this controverted one) wherein our bleffed Saviour is 
pieafed to make ufe of this affirmation, Verily, or verily, verily, I 
fay unto you, or, thee, yet there is not one amongft fo many in which 
the expreffion is connected with any fubfequent word, or — 

I wit 
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with any word whatever except the conjunction yapor Se: ard Ido 
by thefe prefents challenge Mr. Y. together with the whole clan 
of fleepers, to fhew the contrary. But if they fhould fail in the at. 
tempt, then let them confefs, that to fupport a favourite hypothe- 
fis they have not been afraid to do violence to ene of the plainett 
readings in the facred Scriptures. lam, Sir, 

your conftant reader, 

Derby, Auguft 1gth, 1779. J. S. 


P. S. Ir were well if fuch gentlemen as Dir. Y. would learn to 
write Englith, before they pretend to comment upon Greek, 


To the Authors of the London Reviews 


Gentlemen, 

In your laft month’s Review of the fupplement to Dr. Swift’s 
works, with notes by the editor; you have taken upon you to cor- 
rect a paflage in the notes refpecting Mr. Cardonnel. The editor 
having called him fecretary at war, your obfervation upon it is, that 
he was fecretary to the Duke of Marlborough, zor fecretary at war, 
now it happens that the ediror was right, and confequently that you 
are miftaken. Mr. Cardonnel, or as it fhouid be written de Car- 
donnel, had been fecretary at war in Flanders in the year 1689, 
Twenty years after this, in January 1709-10, he was appointed 
fecretary at war in England, in the room of Robert Walpole, Efq. 
in which office he continued until he was removed by the Queen’s 
laft miniftry, to make way for Mr. Granville, sieenasla Lord 
Lanfdown. See the annals of Q. A. vol. viii. page 354, and the Po- 
litical State, vol. i. page 6. It is true, he was alfo the friend and 
confidential fecretary of the Duke of Marlborough, and refided 
with him during his wars in Flanders. In his abfence from Eng- 
land, Mr. Walpole continued to officiate as fecretary at war, but 
it was under Mr. Cardonnel. 

Soon after the acceffion of George I. Mr. Cardonnel refufed the 
office of fecretary of ftate, which was offered him, having made a 
refolution never to embark in public bufinefs again. This anecdote 
is not generally known. It is neverthelefs a faét. 

I depend upon your giving this letter a place in your next Review. 
It mutt be as much your wifh to be fet right yourfelves, as to cor- 
rect the error of another. Iam, Gentlemen, 

your obedient fervant. 


Oxford, Auguft 16th, 1779. J. D. 


Ir would be inconfiftent with that liberal plan on which we hope 
our Review is founded, if we were not to be thankful for corrections. 
If we have committed a miftake, we were led to it by a paragraph 
in the Political State, Vol. XVII. p. 225. 





